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r : 
You know what you are getting 
when you buy advertising in the 


PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


We will furnish a sworn statement 

_of circulation forany day or period 
of days any time our customers 
desire it. For 1901, the Recorp 
was the only Philadelphia morning 
paper which published its sworn 
circulation, 


185,495 daily. 


And the /tem was the only evening 
paper to publish a detailed state- 
ment sworn to for 1go1. 

















A wise advertiser does not dodge real 
circulation. The RECORD’S rate ts twenty- 
five cents per line, daily or Sunday, subject 
to contract discounts. 


New York, Advertising Manager, Chicago, 








185 World Building. Philadelphia. 1210 Boyce oe 


. 
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Birmingham, Ala. 


is the great industrial center of the 
South. It makes the price of pig iron 
throughout the world. The factories 
and railway companies of the city and 
vicinity distribute 


Thirty Million Dollars 
Annually in Wages 


Approximately the same that the United 
States Government pays its employees 


in Washington. 
THE 


BIRMINGHAM NEWS 


reaches these money-getting and money 
spending people thoroughly, having over 


13,000 Sworn Daily Circulation 


which is double that of any daily paper in 
its territory, and is the largest in the State. 
No better place to advertise than Birming- 
ham. No medium so good as the News. 


THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
MANAGERS FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


1103-1106 Boyce Building, 407-410 Temple Court, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISING WHITE LEG- 
HORNS. 





The White Leghorn Poultry 
Yards, Waterville, N. Y., furnish- 
es the following information con- 
cerning its advertising in poultry 
journals proper, as well as its ex- 
periments with general mediums 
in the effort to interest people who 
have never kept poultry. 

“Our advertising is of two 
kinds, the first and more import- 
ant of which is that in regular 
poultry mediums. Our ads appear 
in every poultry paper in the Unit- 
ed Statés and Canada which has a 
circulation of 5,000 or more. In 
the mediums which have the larg- 
est circulation we take liberal 
spaces, using full pages several 
times during the year, principally 
in autumn, when the demand for 
stock is greatest, and in spring, 
when breeders are buying eggs for 
hatching. The first object of this 
advertising is publicity. We wish 
all readers of poultry papers to 
know that we have a farm devoted 
to the exclusive breeding of pure- 
bred single-comb ‘white leghorns, 
and to convince intending pur- 
chasers that our stock is not sur- 
passed by that of any breeder in 
the country. We enforce our ar- 
guments by reference to our rec- 
ord and the prizes we have won at 
exhibitions, as well as to the fact 
that we breed but one variety of 
fowl. Where more than one sort 
of bird is bred upon a farm the 
chances of in-breeding are very 
great, and purchasers are apt to 
get cross-bred stock. We take 
great precautions to avoid mis- 
takes, using the most modern 
methods and employing only the 
most skillful experts in mating 
and rearing the growing chicks. 
We mate with scrupulous care to 
produce vigorous, healthy birds of 
large size, keeping to the pure leg- 
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horn type and striving toward the 
highest laying quality. We gain 
prestige from our superintendent, 
Mr. H. L. Roach, who is known 
among poultrymen everywhere as 
one of the best experts in Am- 
erica. He came to us from the 
Cornell University experimental 
station, and is now carrying out at 
our farm a series of experiments 
for the State of New York to de- 
termine the cost food value of 
winter eggs. We have an auxil- 
liary department, which furnishes 
the poultry journals with infor- 
mation concerning such experi- 
ments and other interesting work 
that we are now doing. We find 
this ‘press notice’ service of great 
value as a reinforcement to our 
advertising, for it gives it indi- 
viduality. We also recognize the 
fact that poultrymen are much in- 
fluenced by the kind of literature 
they receive, and we go to great 
pains to make our catalogue thor- 
oughly reliable and artistic. It is 
gotten out by Barnes, Crosby & 
Co., Chicago, is printed upon the 
best of stock, and goes far toward 
realizing our ideal—to have the 
finest poultry catalogue published. 

“This branch of our advertising 
reaches people who are interested 
in poultry, of course. Many of 
them are favorably biased toward 
the white leghorn breed. We try 
to persuade admirers of other 
standard breeds that ours is best, 
laying stress upon its beauty and 
laying capacity. We have adopted 
a sort of slogan which we use to 
identify our own variety—The 
breed that lays is the breed that 
pays’—and this catch phrase ap- 
pears upon every bit of advertis- 
ing that we put out. 

“Our second method of adver- 
tising is now in the experimental 
stage—that in general mediums, 
such as Munsey’s, Woman’s Home 
Companion and the Christian Her- 
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ald. It is too early as yet for us 
to determine what success we will 
meet with in this field. We aim 
to reach parties who wish to start 
raising poultry, and when we have 
interested them we offer our ser- 
vices at a nominal rate, as well as 
an incubator, brooder and _ stock 
for a small beginning. We give 
them a year’s instruction and the 
benefit of our best knowledge and 
experience. We feel confident of 
the future of this plan, because 
we know that it is perfectly feas- 
ible for any one following our 
methods to build up a profitable 
poultry business. The class we 
want to reach is that whose busi- 
ness is in the large cities, but who 
live in the suburbs and have a plot 
of ground. Not many of them 
care to enter the: business as a 
means of livelihood, but are fond 
of poultry and wish to produce 
their own eggs and chickens. We 
show them how to do it, and argue 
that we can put them into the way 
of a healthful, pleasant, outdoor 
occupation, which, with intelligent 
management, will yield a reason- 
able profit upon the amount they 
invest and keep their families sup- 
plied with strictly fresh eggs and 
home fed poultry. The fact that 
such luxuries are expensive and 
hard to obtain at certain seasons 
of the year makes good argumen- 
tative material for ads and adver- 
tising literature. All inquiries 
from these ads and from all 
sources are given our personal, 
painstaking attention. Three sten- 
ographers are necessary to take 
care of our present correspond- 
ence, and, without being too bold, 
we follow up all inquiries and en- 
deavor to get replies and business. 

“We have also done a little ad- 
vertising in the New York Herald 
and one or two metropolitan so- 
ciety papers to get customers for 
strictly fresh eggs. This publicity 
is intermittent, however, and is 
used only when we wish to take on 
a few more regular customers. 


“Our advertising is done 
through the Chas. H. Fuller 
Agency. We thought it best to 


use the expert service of an agency 
in presenting our propositions in 
the best manner possible. We did 


not feel competent to do it our- 





selves, for we use many mediums 
and have not time to attend to the 
many details.” 


SAVINGS BANK PUBLICITY. 








The testimony given recently by 
an officer of one of Chicago’s big- 
gest savings banks, relative to the 
efficacy of newspaper advertising, 
should prove decidedly interesting 
to the officials of similar institu- 
tions throughout the country. In 
explaining the great increase in 
the bank’s business, this official 
explained that it was due directly 
to judicious advertising. 

He declared that thousands of 
persons had opened accounts in 
the bank who had never before 
Saved a cent, simply because the 
advantages to be gained by hav- 
ing “a penny laid up for a rainy 
day” had been called to their at- 
tention through the columns of 
the newspapers. 

There is nothing strange or un- 
usual about a savings institution 
advertising in the daily newspa- 
pers, although it is not as preva- 
lent as it should be, but it is not 
often that such advertisements are 
so worded as to attract particular 
notice. 

As a general thing they simply 
contain the name of the institu- 
tion, location, officers and a few 
other dry facts, and no effort is 
made to get out of the beaten 
track. It is taken for granted that 
everybody knows what a savings 
bank is, and they let it go at that. 

Of course everybody knows 
what a savings bank is. They like- 
wise know the general character 
of the dry goods store and the 
grocery store. The proprietors of 
the latter, however, do not take 
these things for granted. They 
do not stop with the announce- 
ment that they keep dry goods and 
groceries. They seek to attract 
attention and they do it by the re- 
cital of interesting facts. 

This is what the savings insti- 
tution should do, but generally 
does not do. Instead of filling a 
given amount of space in the col- 
umns of a newspaper with a Jot 
of stale facts, if a few catchy 
phrases were used they would be 
seen and appreciated, 
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Satisfaction 
and profit 
are derived 


from advertising in 


THE SUN 


Ask Tue Sun’s 
advertisers about 
their experience, 
or test it for 


actual results. 


Address 
THE SUN, NEW YORK. 
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THE DEAD MAN IN SPRUCE 
STREET. 





Since the publication of the pic- 
ture of a fat man supposed to 
have met his death in the elevator 
maintained by the American Tract 
Society in the Spruce street side- 
walk, that society has caused the 
abyss to be fenced in with a frag- 
ile sort of railing that might serve 
to keep a fat man or woman from 
sliding into the yawning chasm, 
but it is so high above the side- 


1 . ~ 
walk that a child or a slim man 


would still go under and into the 
abyss if unfortunate enough to 
slip on the often icy or sloppy 
incline. One thing passengers 
have occasion to be thankful for is 
the practice of the Tract Society 
of filling up the sidewalk with ash 
cans and other debris, thereby 
compelling the pedestrians to take 
to the middle of the street, where 
the walking is comparatively safe. 

Some years ago the advertise- 
ment printed below was given sev- 
eral insertions in Printers’ INK, 
but no one was found willing and 
competent to undertake the mis- 
$10n. 

.WANTED—A _ missionary to labor 
with the American Tract Society—after 
that Society has overhauled its eleva- 
tor system, with a view of postponing 
a fifth catastrophe—and induce the So- 
ciety to look at the death trap it at 
present maintains in its Spruce street 
sidewalk. In the summer time, when 
the pit is not open, its cavernous mouth 
is veiled with an iron grating so poorly 
constructed and so warped out of shape 
that it is almost a miracle that some 
woman or girl employed in the neigh- 
borhood has not yet broken or dislocat- 
ed a leg by slipping through. All pro- 
tests have been unavailing for a correc- 
tion of the evil. A suitable salary will 
be paid to a good man who will attempt 
this missionary work and influence this 
great Society to reform its evil ways. 
Address, with references, PRINTERS’ 
InK. 10 Spruce street, New York. 


The recent death of Michael 
Beresford in this dangerous pit 
calls attention anew to the dan- 
gefous place. 

Mr. Perry Lukens, Jr., special 
agent for the Pittsburg Times and 
several other first-class papers, 
says that whenever he comes down 


to the office of Printers’ InK and 
finds the Tract Society’s death 
trap open it makes him shudder. 
The word he used was “shy,” but 
being reminded that that was a 
poker phrase, he adopted shud- 
der, and is prepared to stand by 
it. Sometimes, he says, after 
passing the death trap he has felt 
compelled to go into Lipton’s 
place in the Times building to get 
something to quiet his nerves. 


ee 
PICTURES— PERENNIALLY 
POTENT. 





Mr. Card Writer, become a collector 
of all descriptions of colored posters. 
Highly colored lithographs coming as 
advertisements for various descriptions 
of food products, backs of color-printed 
calendars, theatrical advertising matter 
anu many other fields will afford you a 
source of supply. In using colored pic- 
tures as a central idea in the show card, 
select the one which you think best 
adapted to the reading matter of the 
card and which is most attractive. Then 
map out your card in such a way as to 
give plenty of room for the wording. 
A board should be used that is in con- 
trast with the leading colors in the pic- 
ture. A dark green board will serve as 
a background for many of the leading 
colors, and is one of the best boards 
ordinarily for a background.—Hard- 
ware Trade. 


——_—___ ++ 
THE TRADE JOURNAL. 
Individuality in journalism has at- 
tained its most surprising results in 
trade papers. People are seeking more 
technical information, and while they 
skim hurriedly over the great dailies for 
the news of the world, they study the 
technical paper for more vital refer- 
ences to their own immediate business 
and concerns.—Charles H. Bergstresser, 
Wall Street Journal. 
—_——<or 
ONE man’s money is as good as an- 
other’s, irrespective of class—plain facts 
appeal to the sense of all.—White’s Say- 
ings. 


++ 
ADVERTISING EXPRESSION IL- 
LUSTRATED. 





f, 





AN OPEN LETTER, 
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Every Week, a/most Every Day 
THE SAN FRANCISCO 


prints more inches 
of displayed local 
advertising than 
any San Francisco 
morning paper. 


Thats because it 
brings Results. 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS, Proprietor 








Some Eastern Advertis- 
ers know a good thing 
when they find it. Read 
these I9OI comments: 


C. A. RUCKER, Swift Specific Co. 

— Our first principle is, by investigation 

to select such mediums as we believe will 

reach the people and draw trade, then, if 

the price is in keeping with their strength, 

we do not hesitate to close contracts. The CALt has satisfied me in all these 
directions.” Mr. Rucker closéd a two years’ contract with the Catt. : 

JOHN LEE MAHIN.-—“I am glad to note that the Catt makes 

a sworn detailed statement of its circulation, and that it offers every 

facility to advertiser and advertising agent to verify its claims in every 

particular. * * * I do not see how it is possible for the general 

advertiser to take up San Francisco and ignore the Cat.” 

J. L. STACK—“ Its drawing qualities have surprised me beyond ex- 

pectation.”’ : ‘ r 

Circulation guaranteed in excess of 


6 0,0 O © copies 


Write for STEPHEN B. SMITH, 30 Tribune Bldg., New York 
Advertising ¢C.GEORGE KROGNESS, Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
Rates W. S. LEAKE, Manager, San Francisco 
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Mxssrs. Lorp & THOMAS, THE CHICAGO ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
Tue firm of Lord & Thomas 


was organized February 1, 1881. 
Mr. D. M. Lord, the senior mem- 
ber, has been in the advertising 
business since 1871, having been a 
member of three different firms— 
Sharp & Lord, Chandler, Lord & 
Co., and Lord, Brewster & Co. 
Mr. A. L. Thomas came to Chi- 
cago from Boston, having been 


with the advertising agency of T. 
C. Evans for ten years, prior to 
that having been connected with 
the Boston Traveller. To show 
that this connection has been an 
unusually successful one, it is the 
boast of the members of the firm 
that during the twenty-one years 
existence the partners have never 
had a quarrel. 





JOURNALISM IN NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


King’s Weekly, published every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
at Greenville, N. C., carries the 
following standing announcement : 

Convinced, by circumstances and ex- 
perience, that Geo P Rowell & Co, are 
common enemies of the local weekly pa- 
per and considering their socalled, *‘Am- 
erican Newspaper Directory a fraud, all 
their requests for circulation statements 
etc., are contemptuously ignored. 

At the convention of the Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers, 
held on January 29 and 30, at Del- 
monico’s, New York City, the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed un- 
animously : 

It is the sense of this convention 
that the labor expended and the statis- 
tics obtained by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Directory, during 





the thirty-four years of its existence, 
have been invaluable to advertisers. It 
is believed that this Directory, more 
than any other, has kept before adver- 
tisers the fact that a correct knowledge 
of circulation is essential to the success- 
ful advertiser. 


The following is an additional 
notice reprinted in every issue of 
King’s Weekly: 

Obituaries, angelic and transporting 
must come from friends or relatives and 
not exceed ten lines to be inserted 
grattis. 

A man who gets out a paper 
three times a week and calls it a 
weekly, and spells “gratis” with 
two ts, is not likely to have a very 
good opinion of any one who 
shows an interest in the size of his 
edition. It is interesting to note, 
however, that the colored people 
in the Carolinas do keep alive 
newspapers of some sort. 
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Advertisers should consider only those 
newspapers that are known to pay, if suc- 
cess is expected to be gained by advertising. 

A great deal depends on the writing of 
the ad, but the main feature of an adver- 
tiser’s success depends upon his ability to 
select those newspapers that will produce 
results. 

The Scripps-McRae League of news- 
papers—the Cleveland Press, the St. Louis 
Chronicle, the Cincinnati Post and the 
Covington (Ky.) Post--are among those 
newspapers that are known to pay ad- 
vertisers. 

Thirty-one and a half cents per line for 
over 314,000 bona fide circulation is more 
reasonable than offered by any other list 
of newspapers in the United States. 

Remember, in Cincinnati it’s the Post, 
in St. Louis it’s the Chronicle, in Cleveland 
it’s the Press, and in Covington, Ky, it’s 
the Daily Post that gives advertisers more 
actual value for less money than any other 
newspaper in these respective cities. 

The New York office of the Scripps- 
McRae League is in the Tribune Building, 
and the Chicago office is located in the Hart- 
ford Building, where rates and other infor- 
mation will be furnished upon application. 











ADVERTISING FANCY 
BREEDS. 





“The breeding of poultry may 
be considered a peculiar business. 
Its development has made it suf- 
ficiently important to have no less 
than fifty periodicals directly de- 
voted to it, while many publica- 
tions give a whole department to 
that branch. These fifty are scat- 
tered throughout the whole land, 
and in Canada there are a few 
more. I restrict myself to fancy 
grades, breeding none of the or- 
dinary kind. But I also breed 
fancy pigeons, dogs, sheep and 
swine,” said Mr. W. J. Stanton, 
of 56 Dey street, New York, toa 
PRINTERS’ INK reporter. “I sell 
my stock entirely through adver- 
tising, for I consider exhibiting 
my stock at shows and fairs ad- 
vertising, just as much as taking 
space in papers or sending out 
circulars. 

“My business is very distinct 
from that of breeding the ordinary 
varieties. Common fowls are sold 
by weight—by the pound. Fancy 
grades, however, are sold by the 
piece—either one bird, or a pair, 
etc. Their price depends entirely 
upon how nearly they come to the 
standard of perfection. Laymen 
are usually thunderstruck when 
asking the price of a pair they may 
indicate. 

“Advertising is the soul of my 
business. I have been in the bus- 
iness since boyhood, and when I 
started for myself, in 1876, I ad- 
vertised the fact. My location 
then was 29 Church street, around 
the corner, now the site of the 
great Havemeyer building. But 
the business, then in its infancy, 
allowed ofeonly moderate adver- 
tising outlay. There were but two 
or three poultry papers, and even 
then few cared to go outside of 
the narrow lines of these. My 
only departure was in a line of 
foreign dailies and weeklies. And 
these, which were South Ameri- 
can, Mexican and West Indian 
publications, paid me _ promptly, 
largely and continually. I built up 
a splendid trade, for instance, in 
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Kingston, Jamaica. From the be- 
ginning the foreign and the do- 
mestic trade differed essentially. 
With foreigners the breeding of 
fancy fowls was a fad. People in 
all walks of life were among my 
domestic customers. 

“Though the trade has devel- 
oped enormously, there is one fun- 
damental fact which has _ not 
changed and which is reflected 
strikingly even in the advertising 
done to-day in poultry breeding. 
This is that there are very few 
concerns of great magnitude. 

“The fact, however, remains 
that though the volume of the bus- 
iness done is enormous, it is di- 
vided amongst a host of small 
breeders. This makes the trade 
largely local, and the advertising, 
even when the aggregate is large, 
small individually. You will no- 
tice in most of the poultry papers 
very few advertisements running 
to large space. But you will see a 
great many small advertisements. 
My own advertisements, which 
are much larger than those of the 
average dealer, run to about two 
inches single column displayed. 

“T confine my advertising almost 
entirely to the poultry papers. If 
I did not, I think that I would be 
sure to have my trouble for my 
pains. For the public is not edu- 
cated on poultry matters, and the 
dealer who went into general pub- 
lications would find it absolutely 
essential to educate the public or 
he would be sure to lose. As I 
do not care to go to the trouble 
of the former, I continue on the 
lines which I have so long found 
efficient. I take my regular space 
in such trade papers as the Am- 
crican Fancier, of Johnstown, N. 
Y.; the Feather, of Washington, 
D. C.; the Practical Poultryman 
and Star, of Whitney Point, N. 
Y.: the Homing Exchange, of 
Vineland, N. J.; the Pigeon 
News, of Boston, Mass. You ask 
me about reading notices? I nev- 
er buy them, and I get them very 
infrequently. But I believe they 
are more effective than even dis- 
play advertisements. Reading no- 
tices are given less sparingly 
around show times. The prize 
winners are frequently mentioned, 
and even the daily papers in the 
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city at which the show may be 
held give such notices at these 
times. The more prominent the 
breeder the larger the notice. 
“The poultry shows and county 
fairs are just-as essential an ad- 
vertisement for the _ successful 


. poultry breeder as the trade pa- 


pers are. In fact, these two forces 
are meant to and do supplement 
each other. There are no better 
means. Salesmen are not prac- 
tical. If we had no shows or fairs 
there would be no way of build- 
ing up a reputation and making 
comparisons with other breeders. 
No breeder shrinks from a show, 
and there are so many breeds of 
birds that there is room for all, 
even though the number is great. 
A man in order to succeed in poul- 
try breeding must give it concen- 
trated attention, and the details 
are so great that every fowl re- 
quires undivided attention. 

“The poultry breeder usually 
follows county fairs and poultry 
shows from late summer until the 
next spring, exhibiting right along. 

“T have not been exhibiting of 
late years, but this has not been to 
my disadvantage, for having been 
appointed an official judge on 
fancy breeds the prestige thus won 
has offset my _ disqualification. 
This judgeship is the best kind of 
an advertisement. 

“To obtain customers among 
breeders and fanciers I find ordi- 
nary circularizing the best method. 
My advertisement appeals only to 
private customers. But with a 
good list of fanciers’ names I have 
always found my _ circularizing 
pays. I make no attempt to get 
up fancy literature—no expensive 
printing and no striking wording. 
Simply a plain tale plainly told. 
My lists I consider the best to be 
obtained from any source, and yet 
they cost very little. I get the 
names from Rackham’s Poultry 
Directory. That directory I have 
always found thoroughly reliable. 

“I have tried advertising in the 
daily papers, simply as an experi- 
ment. I have found as a result 
that advertising fancy breeds of 
chickens in these mediums is an 
utter failure. It is impossible to 
get the public to appreciate their 
worth.” J. W. ScHWarTz. 








FARM 
JOURNAL 


is an incubator 
that hatches out 


Golden | Eggs 


tf —_)HE March number of 
FARM JOURNAL contains 
== the ads of thirty different 
incubator manufacturers; and 
yet this is a new business, devel- 
oped in the past ten years. 

The incubator is to the poul- 
try raiser what the typewriter 
and telephone are to the busi- 
ness man—it multiplies his 
producing power by 50 or 100. 

The FARM JOURNAL multi- 
plies selling power for adver- 
tisers in like proportion. 

For poultry raisers there are 
many mediums, but there is 
only one FARM JOURNAL, 

Get in the next issue, and 
stay in. Over 500,000 circu- 
lation. Summer rate, $2.00 a line. 


a 


WILMER ATKINSON CO. 
Publishers Farm Journal, 


Philadelphia 
Ge é - 
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HOW HE PUSHED THE 
SALE OF DUCKS. 





There is a man in East New 
York, Brooklyn, who some years 
ago commenced to breed ducks. 
At first he bred only a few dozen, 
but gradually his business grew, 
and he had to look for an outlet 
for his birds. He took a most pe- 
culiar way to boom his product, 
keeping in view one point of his, 
viz., to get high prices. 

He used to frequent a famous 
brewery in his neighborhood, and 
this brewery ran a restaurant as 
an adjunct to its beer garden. He 
first persuaded the proprietor to 
try some of his ducks, charging 
him only the regular market rates. 
The brewery had an _ excellent 
chef, the ducks were consequently 
well cooked and served, and they 
pleased the frequenters of the res- 
taurant so much that the dish be- 
came popular and the fame of it 
spread afar. Presently the care- 
fully concocted scheme began to 
work. 

The occasional diner asked the 
waiter how it was that these ducks 
had such a distinctive and pecu- 
liarly pleasant flavor, and the 

waiter would reply that the ducks 
were specially fed for this restau- 
rant. Many of the visitors would 
like to have the same duck for a 
home dish. Well, the price was 
certainly higher than that of ordi- 
nary ducks, but then these were 
not ordinary ducks, and the gas- 
tronomic enthusiast was often 
glad to take home a pair of them 
for family consumption. 

In this way the fame of the 
ducks spread to the homes of 
Brooklynites, and soon the de- 
mand for them, in season, became 
so great that the supplies would 
often fail to meet it, but the breed- 
er’s neighbor had a shrewd notion 
to go into the same business, and 
another neighbor did the same, 

‘and the consequence was that duck 
raising in East New York became 
a very profitable business, and at 
the aforesaid brewery the bird was 
always considered one of the 
standard dishes. It has not been 
an unusual thing to cook and sell 
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a hundred brace of ducks in a sin- 
gle day in that restaurant, while 
the demand for ducks for home 
consumption would be three or 
four times that. 

And the whole of the plan to 
boom these ducks was carried out 
without a single cent being spent 
in regular advertising. It might 
be said that, if they had been ad- 
vertised well, they would have 
sold still better and would have 
paid for the cost of the publicity. 
The writer made this very remark 
to the duck breeder, and he 
smiled, looked wise, and said: 

“Yes, but if I had advertised 
that I had the finest flavored 
ducks in the city for sale, who 
would have believed me? People 
do not believe one-tenth of the ads 
they read, and I think that is the 
advertiser's own fault. I went 
another way about achieving what 
I had in view, and though it took 
me three years to succeed, the 
success is permanent. I put the 
ducks where they could be daily 
tested, and said nothing at all 
about them. No remarks what- 
ever were made by the restaurant 
proprietor, his chef or his wait- 
ers. We let the eating public 
smack its lips over the ducks, 
praise them and talk about them. 
The gradual advertising followed. 
More of the restaurant habitues 
tried the duck. Some of them 
liked it so well that they asked 
how they might have ducks for 
home consumption, and they were 
told that it was a special breed 
that cost more than the ordinary’ 
duck. They didn’t much care 
about the difference in price. They 
paid it and enjoyed the ducks at 
home. In this way the birds be- 
came famous in every section of 
Brooklyn. 

“Another thing let me remind 
you of. Advertising is a good 
thing—an excellent and very satis- 
factory thing—at times. But it 
not only lets the public know what 
you are doing but your competi- 
tors also. I know half a dozen 


men in this territory who would 
have started in advertising their 
ducks if I had publicly advertised 
mine. They would naturally think 
that if the publicity paid me it 
would pay them.” 
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Mr. HERMAN RIDDER, 
OF THE NEW YORK “ STAATS ZEITUNG.” 
From Harper's Weekly, by permission, Copyright, 1902, by Harper & Brothers, 
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NEW POULTRY CONDI- 
TIONS. 


Signs of the times point to a 
new era in the selling of poultry 
and poultry supplies, and there 
are very good reasons why breed- 
ers and manufacturers of incuba- 
tors should enter the general ad- 
vertising field. 

Poultry raising has interest for 
more people to-day than it has 
ever had before. Thousands of 
people in the cities of the United 
States are becoming interested in 
country and suburban homes. 
Young folks who are bred on 
farms still rush into the cities, but 
city dwellers—men and women 
who have lived in cities all their 
lives, and whose fathers’ and 
grandfathers lived in them—are 
showing anxiety to return to “the 
soil.” Rapid transit has made it 
possible for city people of moder- 
ate means to live in suburbs, while 
increasing rents are making sub- 
urban homes imperative, even for 
the poor classes. Cities are be- 
coming so large and crowded that 
their residents consider them only 
as workshops. Identity is lost in 
the masses that inhabit them, and 
in order to enjoy the society of 
his fellow men the urban resident 
has to become part of a smaller 
community. The man of family 
who makes from $3,000 to $10,000 
a year lives in a village thirty 
miles away from his work, while 
the rich man is setting up farms, 
summer homes’ and_ country 
houses. This interest in country 
life is one of the healthiest signs 
of the times. Men of brain and 
education are going into farming 
and gardening with as much earn- 
estness as they give to their busi- 
ness affairs. Magazines are full 
of articles upon nature study, 
country life and farming, while 
the “nature book” sells second 
only to the historical novel. 

The first improvement of a sub- 
urban or country place is the gar- 
den. Immediately after it comes 
the poultry house and the flock of 
chickens or ducks. These are the 
natural steps in the rehabilitation 
of men'and women whose forbears 
rushed to the cities. The poultry- 
man, therefore, is very close to 
them. 
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Some one is going to prosper 
by catering to this class of 
people. They are intelligent. They 
read good magazines and pa- 
pers. They have more money 
than the average audience which 
the general advertiser appeals to, 
and he would consider them an es- 
pecially agreeable and _ profitable 
class to deal with. They are ca- 
pable not only of comprehending 
advertising arguments of the best 
sort, but are farseeing enough to 
take hold of an incubator or a 
plan of poultry keeping that re- 
quires an investment of time and 
money before it brings results. 

The poultry advertiser who cul- 
tivates this new field will have to 
cope with peculiar conditions. 
There are no mediums which will 
reach them as a class, for’ publish- 
ers have only begun to realize 
what a large body of their kind is 
waiting for special periodicals. 
Country Life in America is the 
first periodical which has taken 
them into account. When city 
folks get the itch for country life 
they take farm papers, send to the 
Agricultural Department for free 
bulletins and subscribe to the first 
poultry journal that is recom- 
mended. They have everything to 
learn about farming, gardening 
and the country. They are wholly 
at sea. No single medium treats 
their wants from their own stand- 
point. They are forced to pick up 
their information in scraps and 
clippings, and they pay preposter- 
ous prices for some of it. The 
poultry advertiser who wishes 
their business must deal in infor- 
mation. He must teach them the 
ins and outs of poultry raising. 
giving honest, helpful matter and 
back his breeds and his incubators 
with guarantees. He must help 
them conscientiously, relying upon 
the future for his return. 

The problem of mediums is one 
that requires careful consideration 
and cautious experiment. They 
can be reached through most of 
the publications that go to the bet- 
ter classes of city people. Week- 
lies such as the Outlook, the Lit- 
erary Digest and the Independent 
reach a larger percentage of them 
than any other sort of periodical. 
while the better monthlies will 
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include many in their 
Mail order 


doubtless 
millions of readers. 
papers, farm journals and the me- 


diums which go to people in the 
small towns and the country are 
not desirable. They are read by 
people who are profitable to the 
poultry advertiser, but he must use 
matter of a different sort to get 
their business. 

Large spaces will hardly pay in 
general mediums. The mainstay 
of the campaign must be follow-up 
matter. Good pictures, terse ar- 
guments and striking poultry facts 
must be used to gain attention and 
interest readers to the point of 
sending for booklets. These last 
must be written in a simple style, 
and must tell people who know 
nothing of poultry just how to be- 
gin poultry raising. A checking 
system must be used, and each in- 
quiry kept track of. When a city 
man or a young couple begin to 
think of a country or suburban 
home they seldom abandon their 
plans. It may need years for them 
to realize their ambition, but they 
are continually planning, and the 
advertiser who keeps track of 
them will reap his reward sooner 
or later. The booklet that goes 
forward in answer to the first in- 
quiry should be followed up with 
two or three folders and mailing 
cards. When it 1s certain that the 
inquirer is not ready to purchase, 
the advertiser can safely remain 
silent for a few months, filing the 
name away in his lists. Then an- 
other folder or two, announcing a 
new catalogue, booklet or proposi- 
tion may be sent. The announce- 
ment method prevents waste of 
more valuable printed matter, for 
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it is advisable to send literature 
only to those who write for it. 

The people who are to be culti- 
vated know very little of country 
life. They are quick at grasping 
facts and principles. Matter writ- 
ten for them must include most 
of the information that every 
poultryman thinks too trivial to 
print. Few of them know that it 
takes three weeks to hatch chiek- 
ens. They are a new force in the 
poultry world, and new methods 
must be used to interest them and 
secure their business. 


—___¢4 --9 
KEEP RIGHT ON. 

The first few advertisements may not 
bring many inquiries, but, like the foun- 
dations of a building, they are fulfill- 
ing their purpose, even if they don’t 
make much of a showing. Keep right 
on building and you will have an edi- 
fice of more or less value, according to 
the building done. Keen right on ad- 
vertising. Don’t be discouraged be- 
cause the foundations don’t show up 
very much compared to what you ex- 
pect the ultimate result to be. If the 
advertising is well done and in the right 
medium you are just as sure of having 
a well-built business as the builder is 
sure of having his house completed 
when the necessary expense and work 
are put into it.—Electrical World and 
Engineer. 


+e 
“WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 

“I believe that I may say that I was 
the first person to employ a chemist in 
connection with a blast furnace. He 
had to be made in Germany, too. We 
paid him the enormous sum of $1,500 


a year. Our competitor firm ridiculed 
our chemist. But we got a rich re- 
venge. For one thing, there was the 


matter of ore. Ore was classified by 
name. If you have got a good name 
you can do almost anything and nobody 
will suspect you. Young men, bear that 
in mind. If you are in the hat busi- 
ness, for instance, and your hat has got 
a good name you can charge a dollar 
for the hat and a dollar for the name.” 
—Andrew Carnegie. 








THE WASHINGTON SITUATION. 


A carefully conducted oanvass, recently made, dem- 


onstrated the fact that the Boenteg 
into fifteen, thousand houses in 
other daily paper published in that city 


Star goes every day 
ashington where no 
s read, and it 


is taken eogetert7, 7 more than fifteen thousand other 
on 


rosidente, in add 


his is more than double the circulation of any other 


popes within the city, and 


the showing is that by an advertisement in t 
whole population of Washington 


alone practically the 
can be reached. 


the potent fact established 
he Star 


M. LEE STARKE, Representative, 


Tribune Building, 
New York. 


Boyce Building, 
CHICAGO. 
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“THE FOOL” IN ADVERTIS- 
ING 


By Joel Benton. 


In writing this title I am mak- 
ing no reference to the fool ad- 
vertiser, who doubtless exists, and 
who can be classified in various 
species. What occurs to me, as 
justifying my caption, is the fact 
that the typical fool or clown has 
been lately put very strongly in 
evidence in pictures and placards 
used extensively for publicity 
promotion. 

Now, the fool is a very useful 
person in many ways. The kings 
of England—notably Charles II— 
kept one at court, to enliven mat- 
ters and to diminish the dullness 
of life. Shakespeare—with Fal- 
staff, Touchstone and other char- 
acters suggesting levity and light- 
heartedness—wrought wonders of 
portrayal. His list of fools is 
really, if not quite as long as his 
serious figures of the plays, scarce- 
ly less famous. And they were 
employed to interest and to hold 
the attention of his audiences. 

It is a long jump, to be sure, 
from Shakespeare to “Josh Bil- 
lings,” both in time and typically; 
yet “Josh” confesses that it was 
only when he crowned himself 
with his cap and bells that he 


gained public attention, which 
swelled eventually to enduring 
fame. 


Perhaps it was a consideration 
of these things that has led a few 
advertisers, within a comparative- 
ly recent period, to invoke “the 
fool” in making their business ap- 
peals. The most conspicuous in- 
stance of this is, without a doubt, 
the one visible everywhere from 
car panels, house walls and hoard- 
ings, devised to make people see 
the immense worth of “Omega 
Oil.” Whether something wiser- 
looking would have done as well 
for this purpose as the well-known 
vacuous boy and his hardly less 
vacuous geese, one cannot abso- 
lutely say. But every one who has 
eyes has certainly seen _ this 
strange combination, recurring 
over and over again, on small and 
large spaces, wherever he goes 
through this metropolis. The 
grouping, often with a pretentious 
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landscape background, is 


fairly 
rubbed into the memories of hun- 
dreds of thousands of possible 
purchasers—very many of whom, 
it is certain, must have been led by 


it to rub over themselves 
proclaims. 

Perhaps if the figure, 
of “the fool,” had been the full 
form of Daniel Webster, and the 
geese had been displaced by Web- 
ster’s famous Marshfield cattle, as 
favorable a publicity might have 
been obtained. Or, if not Web- 
ster, some great man more in the 
present generation’s mind. But, I 
am inclined to doubt it. We have 
had wisdom paraded often; but 
rarely if ever conspicuous idiocy. 
The advantage of “the fool” is 
that he and his geese, in this par- 
ticular case, attract the children’s 
eyes, who are sure to call their el- 
ders’ attention to them; and nail 
into the memories of all the story 
of the thing so advertised. It is 
a picture, in fact, that goes home 
with everybody who once sees it— 
and everybody must see it. 

Some food or grocery prepara- 
tion, I believe, also had two or 
three idiotic boys on a paper pla- 
card, not very strongly printed, 
which I have only had a glimpse 
of, and therefore do not definitely 
remember. And besides this— 
which is an evident imitation—so 
far as the small figured boys go, I 
have lately noticed, on Broadway, 
not quite near enough to spell his 
legends or to know what he stands 
for, a street runner for some bus- 
iness dressed precisely like a cir- 
cus clown. But this clown was 
apparently saying nothing, nor 
was he carrying anything less sol- 
emn than business expressions. 

“The fool’ in vogue so far is 
not, therefore, the real circus 
clown, no matter how he looks. 
But I don’t see why he and the 
ring master—who in comparison 
with him is the real fool—should 
not be brought out. At least, 
something in the witty Falstaffian 
order might well be tried by some 
large firms of advertisers, in such 
a way as to exploit witty sayings 
and proverbs, which should in 
some sort connect themselves 
with the business story or moral 
which they wish to enforce. 


the oil it 


in place 
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THE ADVERTISING OF IN- 
CUBATORS. 





Poultry breeders’ advertising re- 
ceived its greatest impetus when 
Science first taught Nature the 
trick of artificial hatching. Up to 
that time the chicken market de- 
pended for its supply upon the 
convenience and whims of the 
hen. But the introduction of the 
incubator in its varied forms had 
the one important result of teach- 
ing the hen that she was not the 
only pebble on the beach, and, in 
fact, after her “little lay” was 
over, might be easily dispensed 
with. The different inventors of 
the various incubators commenced 
to advertise to reach the poultry 
breeders and farmers generally, 
and they were not at all “chicken 
hearted” in their publicity enter- 
prises. “Wooden Hens,” ‘Farm- 
er’s Friends,” ‘Chicken Coaxers,” 
etc., made their appearance all 
over the country, but they were 
chiefly advertised in the agricul- 
tural and farming periodicals. 

“Make Hens Lay” was the cap- 
tion of one of the best of these 
ads, in vogue fifteen years ago. 
But with the multiplication of the 
incubators came all sorts of ad- 
vertising in all sorts of mediums, 
and presumably the business must 
have thrived, for some of those 
early ads are still to be found in 
the widest circulating country me- 
diums to-day. As in almost all 
other branches of advertising, ev- 
ery one of these machines that is 


The 
Wood 


A high-class. — 
self-regulating 
incubator on @ | 
small scale. 
Fifty egg ca- 
pacity. Heat, 
automaticany and nan h- pa 
Price only $6.80. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; 
mailed free, together with a Yook aboyt the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, to those who 
BRame this paper. 

GEO. H STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 
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advertised is guaranteed to be 
“the best.” 
It is noticeable, in looking 


through a long list of incubator 
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ads, that they are being sold from 
leading industrial centers all over 
the country, and are not confined 
to any one town or section. More- 


RUNS ITSELF? & 
the siferineat nvbaston ees ry 


b 7 
4 ste ‘We pay the freight. iv. 
Potaluma Locubater Co,, Box § . Petaluma, Caly 








over, the spaces widely differ in 
size, both in cheap and costly me- 
diums. Each ad is invariably ac- 
companied by a cut of the ma- 
chine, and here a great similarity 
is perceptible. One remarkable 
fact among the incubator adver- 
tisements is that the price is rare- 
ly mentioned, and this looks like 
faulty advertising. 

For a_ half-inch advertisement 
the following seems to say a good 
deal, and say all that is necessary. 
But it does not tell the price, and 
there is its flaw. 

With four times the space, the 
Excelsior Incubator secures good 
display, tells a terse story and lets 
the interested reader know exactly 
what the machine will cost. This 
single item always saves a lot of 
unnecessary and unprofitable cor- 
respondence. 

It is but natural to suppose that 
hatching machines would be ad- 
vertised in all agricultural papers, 
but of late years the field has ex- 
panded, and some of the leading 
magazines, besides the largest cir- 
culating monthly periodicals, are 
regularly used to draw public at- 
tention to the various makes of 
incubators. No fewer than six 
distinct hatching machines are 
regularly advertised in the Scien- 
tific American, and this is rather 
surprising, although it is well 
known that this medium reaches 
large numbers of intelligent farm- 
ers throughout the world. 

Science may be thanked for the 
fact that poultry is not so scarce 
as it would have been without the 
incubator, and the incubator is 
doubtless the recipient of many 
thanks from the publishers of the 
United States for supplying a 
profitable line of advertising. 

The various makes of incubators 
now on the market are not often 
seen advertised in daily papers, 
but their ads appear in most coun- 
try papers, 
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All Poultry Advertisers 
Should Read It -#3 a5 


LARGE edition of this issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
is sent out as sample copies for the purpose of 
inviting new people to become readers of the 
paper, and also for the purpose of gaining ad- 
ditional advertising patronage. While the con- 
tents of the paper will stand or fall according to their 
merits or defects, it is deemed appropriate to quote here 
the following in support of the assertion why the Little 
Schoolmaster will prove a help to every business man: 

















Printers’ Ink is the world’s 
leading journal of advertising. It 
was the first journal that took ad- 
vertising seriously. When its initial 
issue went forth, advertising was re- 
garded merely asa phenomenon of 
business. To-day it is known to be 
the business itself. 





In the actual work of planning, 
preparing and placing advertising, 
it gives the best opinions and prac- 
tice of those who have been con- 
spicuously successful. It prints 
many succinct interviews with lead- 
ing advertisers, setting forth their 
methods, experiences, theories, advice and re- 
sults in a manner that gives the widest 
range of application in one’s own busi- 
ness. Printers’ Inx is a thought-stimulator 
and thought-producer parexcellence. It deals 
with the many phases of preparation of copy. 
the dressing of advertisements and other perti- 
nent literature in attractive forms, the tracing 
of results and the afterwork of following them 
up and thus render all permanently profitable. 


The Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art 
of Advertising 


is not an empty title. The mass of 
information which Printers’ Inx 








of existence has had more direct 
bearing upon the development of 
publicity and business in the 
United States than any other 
single factor. It has establisheda 
place for itself that enables it to 
get and publish to-day the best current infor- 
mation in its field. The leading advertisers 
have contributed to its pages in the past—they 
are contributing in the present and will do so 
in the future. When new facts about adver- 
tising develop, they naturally drift to Print- 
ERs’ INK, and its editorial staff has never fail- 
ed of finding the keynote of the advertising 
progress of the day. 
° * 7 

The thing most needed for the 
developing of this new force is defi- 
nite knowledge about it. Print- 
ers’ Ink has always been to the 
forefront in gathering and spread- 
ing such knowledge. It has always 
represented, and it still represents, 
more than ever, the best thought and endeav- 
or of those men who are developing publicity. 








Printers’ Inx continually prints 
news of the minor details, short cuts 
and conveniences that are being 
evolved by thinking business men 
in all parts of the country, believ- 
ing that real business progress is de- 
pendent very often upon a minute 
knowledge of such details. 








sen Rina Ree 
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Printers’ Ink is a successful 
paper. dt is not only successful 
in teaching business men how to 
advertise, but a good part of its 
endeavor is devoted to teaching 
them how zo? to advertise. It is 
unbiased and impartial in pub- 
lishing facts, figures and theories of any one 
who has found real light in advertising prob- 





,ems. It is not the organ of any medium. It 
stands for the development of all alike, as well 
as for the exposing of frauds that mask under 
the name of advertising. All legitimate, profit- 
able forms of publicity receive equal treat- 
ment in its pages, and in no month does it fail 
of printing vital matter touching all mediums 
of advertising, be it newspapers, magazines, 
cars or outdoor displays. No medium is too 
great to be exposed in its weakness, nor is any 
too humble or too new to receive commendation 
if it is good. Its policy is to further ‘‘all ad- 
vertising that advertises.” 


Advertising is a new force—al- 
most an untried force as yet. Even 
the men who have made fortunes 
through it are generally willing to 
admit that they know little about it 
as an exact science. 


. * 7 


Printers’ Inx has helped to make Ameri- 
can advertising a national industry, and it is 
and will remain its ablest exponent. 


7 m2 * 


It recognizes the part that ad- 
vertising has played in giving the 
United States a foremost place in 
the world’s trade, as well as the 
part it must play in enabling them 
to keep that place, and it loses no 
, opportunity of dealing with this 
wider application of publicity. 








Printers’ Ink is admittedly 
the representative journal of a new 
business force. It treats it from 
every side. There is no parerlike 
it and never will be. It is an earn- 
est seeker for the truths that 
belong to its particular work 
and field. It isa compact, bright, authorita- 
tive little weekly journal, that has more true 
staunch friends and devoted readers than any 
other business publication in existence. It is 
the dean and peer of its class, continually on 
the hunt for the best methods of applying ad. 
vertising to every business, and every busi. 
ness to advertising. No one in any way con- 
nected with either can fail to gather practical 
information, direct help and inspiration from 
its weekly pages. 





It knows that publicity is but a 
wheel in a business—an impor- 
tant wheel, and in many businesses 
the most important, but still only 
a part depending upon other parts 
to do its work effectively. It tries 
to be as practical as possible 
—considering things from the debit and 
credit side. It endeavors to teach advertising 
by teaching its basic principles first. It knows, 
through years of practical experience, that suc- 
cessful advertising must be based upon good 
b r4 t, and it gives therefore 
modern business principles a conspicuous place 
in its curriculum. It knows also that the larger 
number of those who fail to make advertising 
pay are victims of lack of foresight and judg- 
ment, and it therefore advises caution and 
wholesome conservatism. 








* . * 


Official statistics claim that about 
six hundred million dollars are 
now annually expended for adver- 
tising in the United States— 
PrinTErs’ INxK and its active years 
of developing tendencies have had 
the greatest influence in bringing 
this new industry to such a magnitude, 
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“THE GOLDEN DOZEN @0.” 





From the Buffalo Express 
comes a copy of a little volume en- 
titled “The Golden Dozen 00”—a 
volume interesting both from the 
standpoint of typographical art 
and of information. 

The book is the work of the 
Matthews-Northrup press; it is 
printed upon Ruisdael paper, 
bound in double red covers, em- 
bossed with a certain symbol in 
gold leaf and held by silken ties. 
It contains a portrait of the late 
J. N. Matthews, founder of the 
Express, and of the J. N. Mat- 
thews Company. The writer, Geo. 
E. Matthews, owner of the Ex- 
press, apologizes for its typo- 
graphical and mechanical opu- 
lence by saying, “I told my young 
men that no reasonable expense 
was too great to place before the 
American public the highest com- 
pliment that we ever received, es- 
pecially when it came from the 
best authority.” 

The text of “The Golden Doz- 
en” is made up of figures taken 
from the December issue of the 


American Newspaper Directory, 
and of Mr. Matthews’ comment 
thereon, and the book takes its 


title from the gold symbols 00, 
which in the key of the Directory 
are explained thus: 

(© ©) Advertisers value this paper more for 
the class and quality of its circulation than for 
the mere number of copies printed. Among 
the old chemists gold was symbolically repre- 
sented by the sign O.— Wedster’s Dictionary. 

Among the baker’s dozen of 
American dailies of over 20,000 
circulation accorded this symbol 
(now increased to fourteen by the 
addition of the New York Sun) 
the Buffalo Express holds an hon- 
ored place. The other twelve are 
the New York Herald, Times, 
Post and Tribune, Chicago Trib- 
une, Brooklyn Eagle, Boston Tran- 
script, Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, Cincinnati Enquirer, Wash- 
ington Star, Baltimore Sun and 
Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 
The book also gives lists of “not- 
able American newspapers credit- 
ed with circulations approximat- 
ing ten per cent of the population 
of their places of publication” and 
of those which have less than ten 
per cent. Only the Buffalo Sun- 
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day Express and Washington Star 
appear in the former class. 

In a chapter devoted to “Other 
Notable Newspapers and Some 
General Considerations” Mr. Mat- 
thews expresses the belief that 
there are many valuable advertis- 
ing mediums among dailies which 
are not credited with 20,000 cir- 
culation by the American News- 
paper Directory, and that “prob- 
ably some of them have circula- 
tions larger than the American 
Newspaper Directory credits them 
with.” - He cites the two main ob- 
jections put forth by publishers 
for withholding actual figures: 
“Truthful statements are liable to 
disadvantageous comparison when 
placed against unscrupulous ones, 
and, too, the high-class paper is 
likely to suffer by comparison with 
its competitor of lower grade 
when the bare figures alone are 
printed.” He savs that “the Buf- 
falo Express, though it recognizes 
merit in these objections, does not 
think that it outweighs the advan- 
tages to be obtained by frankness. 
Therefore, it furnishes full re- 
ports. It believes that the system 
adopted by the American News- 
paper Directory obviates, so far as 
possible, the injustices likely to oc- 
cur in any groupings of different 
classes, and that it is better for 
the scrupulous publisher to furnish 
the full report. Injustice is likely 
to occur in the case of some of 
those who decline. The Express 
believes that the American News- 
paper Directory endeavors hon- 
estly, and with great ability, to put 
the facts before its readers, but it 
does not believe that it is infallible. 
It thinks the Directory is much 
the most conservative and safe 
guide for the advertiser, but it be- 
lieves that it sometimes makes 
mistakes in its estimates, and that 
some of the circulation statements 
which it has to accept are decep- 
tive. The instances of such fail- 
ures on its part are very rare, 
though, and as a whole the work 
is a monument of accuracy and in- 
telligence.” 

In comparing Sunday editions 
he finds that, of thirty-two papers 
which have circulations exceeding 
40,000, only three are accorded the 
gold symbol—the Express, New 
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York Herald and Chicago Trib- 
une. The little book concludes 
with an interesting chapter upon 
the owners, officers and personale 
of the paper and of the Matthews- 
Northrup Works, which is closely 
identified with it. The Little 
Schoolmaster understands that a 
few more copies of “The Golden 
Dozen © ©” remain from a consid- 
erable edition. All lovers of com- 
parative newspaper figures inter- 
estingly and practically applied will 
find it worth while to send for a 
copy, while as for lovers of artis- 
tic printing—well, the Matthews- 
Northrup press is fully deserving 
of the gold quality symbol with 
which it has so aptly decorated the 


volume. 
———+>—__—_ 


FAILURES IN MAIL ORDER BUSI- 
NESS 


In the papers devoted to the mail or- 
der trade, we are continually reading 
of the right way to success in this fas- 
cinating and highly profitable business. 

A great many who attempt to enter 
the mail order business seem to have 
their mind concentrated upon one phase 
of the business only, and that is, that 
part where the mail is opened and the 
checks, money orders and coin with- 
drawn from the envelopes. All the 
other phases of the business—the prep- 
aration of the advertising literature, the 
long waiting for replies, the many vex- 
ations and delays incident to the busi- 
ness—all these are lost sight of in the 
beginner’s unreasonable desire to “open 
the envelopes and take out the money. 
The part of the business which should 
come last of all, and then, only to 
those who had planned well, is thought 
of by these beginners the first thing, 
and the difficult parts are given thought 
only when they demand immediate at- 
tention, That is one cause of failure. | 

Another reason why so many fail is 
because they do not exercise more care 
in placing their first advertisement, for 
despite all the talk about the first ad 
being disappointing in returns, they ex- 
pect, and with reason, to have some re- 
turns from their first ad, and when 
they hear nothing of it they conclude 
their fortune will not come to them as a 
mail order dealer, and so drop out. The 
way they go about advertising the first 
time is something like this. They see 
a certain paper advertised, and as the 
rates are 5 or 10 cents a line, they hur- 
riedly write their ad any old way so 
long as it contains a certain number of 
words, and send it off to the paper, pay- 
ing the publisher’s full rates. It never 
occurs to them that they could save a 
few cents on that ad by having it placed 
through an advertising agent. 

They have seen it stated in that pa- 
per’s ad that the paper was read by 
50,000 readers every month. Imme- 
diately they conclude that that paper 
has a subscription list of 50,000, and 
when they consider the low rates they 
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paid to get into it, they inwardly con- 
gratulate themselves upon their rewd- 


ness, and wonder why other advertisers 
are so foolish as to advertise in any 
other paper at higher rates. They should 
remember that when a paper says it has 
50,000 readers, it counts five readers to 
a paper, and that, therefore, its circu- 
lation is only 10,000 instead of 50,000, 
and, as it is allowed by the postal laws 
to send out as manv sample copies ev- 
ery month as it has subscribers, it really 
has but 5,000 bona fide subscribers on 
its books. 

Then, after their ad appears, they 
prepare for the deluge of orders, all ac- 
companied by the money. When the 
deluge fails to arrive on scheduled time 
they begin to think that, perhaps, after 
all, that paper was not the proper one 
in which to advertise their goods, and 
so when the publisher of a rival sheet 
sends along the beginner’s ad clipped 
out of the first paper with an earnest 
appeal to advertise in his paper and get 
rich quickly, they invariably put their 
money in the coin-carrier, which the 
second publisher so thoughtfully in- 
closes, and sit down to wait for that 
postponed deluge of letters with the ac- 
companying cash orders. And so it goes 
until they have spent their small ad- 
vertising appropriation in driblets here 
and there, advertising in papers printed 
by amateurs outside of school hours. 
They have no fixed. definite idea of 
what goods to advertise in certain pa- 
pers, what class of people read these pa- 
pers, and of the score or more of little 
points about which they should know 
and must know in order to succeed. 

It is not reasonable to suppose that 
the business man who pays more for 
his stock than his competitors pay is go- 
ing to keep up with his competitors 
even, let alone pass them, and yet many 
beginners enter the mail order business 
and pay higher prices for their adver- 
tising space than their competitors pay 
who have been in -the business for some 
time, and then expect in some unac- 
countable manner to win out. 

Still another reason of failure with 
my is that they have no originalit 
about their mode of selling by mail, 
They rely too much entirely upon the 
cut-and-dried methods supplied them by 
the stock dealers who started them in 
the business. They use the ads, circu- 
lars, form letters and even the letter- 
heads and envelopes supplied by these 
firms, and are content to sell one ten- 
cent article to one who answers their 
ad. There they stop. Their mail order 
business is simply one without one dis- 
tinguishing feature that would cause 
their name to linger ten minutes in the 
mind of a person who receives their cir- 
culars. 

Beginners in the mail order business 
should remember this: Nobody is going 
to buy from you simply for the sake of 
buying by mail. They must have a rea- 
son for patronizing you, and you must 
furnish them with that reason in some 
way. 

Another, and perhaps the greatest 
cause for failure, is the poor prepara- 
tion of the advertising. Thousands of 
dollars are lost every year because ads, 
circulars, etc., are not written right.— 
The Schemer, Alliance, 





GIVING A GOOD DEAL FOR 
NOTHING. 


Harvan Pace Hussarp, 
Specialist in Advertising, Designing and 
Writing, 116 Nassau Street. 

EW YorK, Mar. 5, 1902. 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.: 

Is it not your custom, if a promoter 
for a new business proposition comes to 
you and asks you to investigate and 
write up in all its details for a cor- 
poration yet to be organized, to charge 
for such service as a preliminary, ad- 
visory matter? Some agents do this 
free, so they say. But under the propo- 
sition mentioned above, with six weeks’ 
work, and a dozen different styles of 
proof, my charge was the reasonable one 
of $500,.and the American Coke & Gas 
Co., now formed, had this service and 
yet decline to pay for it, and they are 
using my copy, revised and shortened. 
I suppose this is “the way of the 
world.” / 

In the first place, they did not know 
what they wanted to say, and I worked 
it up and whipped it in shape. This is 
my rule, and is so posted in my office. 
What is your rule in the matter? 

I don’t believe in giving a good deal 
for nothing, nor do I think you do. 

Yours truly, 
H. P. Husparp. 

In reply to this inquiry, the 
manager of the Geo. P. Rowell 
Advertising Agency says: “When 
an advertiser of this sort comes to 
us, we listen to him, tell him in a 
general way what we would rec- 
ommend, but do not undertake to 
spend money for him unless he 
makes known an intention to place 
the business tnrough us. When 
such an intention has been made 
known, we prepare his advertise- 
ments, exhibit proofs, etc., and for 
our Own services, 1.é., such service 
as can be rendered by persons in 
the office, no charge is made. For 
printing, making drawings and 
any outside talent employed, it is 
customary to collect from the ad- 
vertiser the amount paid for the 
service. As a rule, no profit is 
made on outlays of this sort. 


KLEPTOMANIA. 

Among the sample sheets printed by 
the Edgar J. Arnold cut service of this 
city two cuts appear which were used in 
its advertising mages in May and Oc- 
tober by Good Housekeeping. We have 
no doubt that they belonged to Good 
Housekeeping, but how did Mr. Arnold 
come by them? The piracy of cuts, like 
the piracy of ideas, does not argue well 
for the originality of the readv-made ad- 


vertisement establishment.—Fame for 
March. 
. = ee 
THe merchant who throws mud at 


competitors is a_bad marksman, for he 
hits 
sette. 


himself.—Gibson’s Clothing Ga- 
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THE WHOLE WILL BE TOO 
LITTLE. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Mar. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I will thank you to take a-small por- 
tion of your valuable time to tell me 
what proportion of the gross receipts of 
a proprietary medicine would be a fair 
compensation for a man who should take 
entire charge of the advertising of the 
same, make all contracts and write the 
advertisements, the makers of the rem- 
edy to pay the cost of inserting the ad- 
vertisements. Also what would he a 
fair proportion of the gross sales for the 
same service should the person doing 
the advertising work pay the cost of in- 
serting the advertisements. Your court- 
esy in this respect will be much appre- 
ciated. I inclose herewith stamped en- 
velope for reply. Henry Lance. 


If it is a new article the chances 
are even that the advertising man 
will starve to death the first year 
unless he is allowed something 
more than the entire gross sales. 
It is hard to start a_ proprietary 
medicine nowadays. 

——_+oo_————__ 


THE DEAN OF THE BUSI- 
NESS 


10, 1902, 


(From Fame for March.) 

The New York Sun of Febru- 
ary 26, referring to the proposed 
luncheon to Prince Henry, to be 
participated in by one hundred 
“Captains of Industry,” said: “We 
are not in the confidence of the 
committee to whom the selections 
of the one hundred industrial 
captains have been left, and we 
have no idea of the basis upon 


which the selections have been 
made. We have prepared a little 
list, not founded on mere wealth 


and ‘respectability.’” -The list 
gives honored place to the name 
of Mr. George P. Rowell, with 
this note: 


The products of American industry 
would not be as well known as they are 
were it not for the advertising they get. 
American business men are the greatest 
advertisers in the world, and the dean 
of the business of as is George 
P. Rowell, of New Yor 


“NOTHING CAN NEED A LIE.” 


We hear it frequently asserted that 
this is an age of trickery—an age of 
deception—an age in which the success- 
ful man is the “smart’? man. That is 
untrue. It is false and misleading. No 
real, genuine success can be achieved 
unless it is based upon honesty and in- 
tegrity, and the world has never known 
so high a standard of honesty and in- 
tegrity as it knows to-day.—Chicago 
Dry Goods Reporter. 
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THE MONTGOMERY 
ER” 
MAR 


“ADVERTIS- 
a ACCORDED THE GOLD 


Perry, Ia., Mar. 3, 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

For several years I have profited by 
reading Printers’ Ink, and although 
my work requires me to travel from 
ocean to ocean and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Winnipeg, I always strive to 
find the current issues of the Little 
Schoo]lmaster. 

In your issue of the 26th ult, you 
published a letter from F. P. Glass, sec- 
retary of the Montgomery Advertiser, 
setting forth his reasons why the gold 
marks should be placed after the name 
of that paper in the American Newspa- 
per Directory. I wish to voluntarily 
indorse the statements of Mr. Glass. 

As contracting press agent for the 
Great Wallace Shows (one of the big 
three-ring circus aggregations of Am- 
erica), 1 was in Montgomery last Fall. 
We were to have opposition with a 
street fair and also with another trav- 
elling amusement concern. I remained 
in the city a week or. more. We also 
expected and did have opposition in 
Birmingham. . I studied the situation 
carefully and then decided that the key 
to the situation in Montgomery and 
Birmingham was the influence of the 
Advertiser. The editors of other pa- 
pers in the State had told me that if the 
Advertiser recommended the Wallace 
show that it would be of great value 
to us. 

In my experience of six years on the 
road as press agent I never found a pa- 
per with the standing that th- Adver- 
tiser has. People of Montgomery and 
Alabama respect and credit every word 
seen within its columns; its editorials 
are accepted as gospel; its integrity has 
not been tarnished by any blackmail or 
corrupt methods; honesty of purpose 
and sincerity of its teachings are evi- 
dent in every column. It is impartial 
and fair and prints the news because 
it is news and not for the sake of 
pleasing or displeasing some one. For 
these reasons and others, the people of 
Montgomery and Alabama have a pecu- 
liar respect for the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser. It is a veneration which 
amounts to affection. 

I doubled- our original advertising 
contract with the Advertiser and con- 
vinced them that our circus was all that 
it claimed to be. The exhibition day 
came and our tents were packed to ov- 
erflowing, and the Advertiser volun- 
tarily gave us a strong complimentary 
notice of a column in length. Because 
-of the peculiar influence and prestige 
of the Advertiser with its readers and 
other editors, that notice was of untold 
benefit to us. Its editors did not re- 
ceive a cent nor a ticket for that write- 
up, but they gave it to us because they 
thought we deserved it, otherwise I am 
satisfied we could not have secured it 
for any consideration. I found other 
papers anxious to quote the Advertiser, 
the consensus of opinion seeming to be 
that if it was in the Advertiser it must 
be true. 

Whatever its circulation may be, I 
think that the unusual confidence the 
people have in the conscientious busi- 
ness and editorial management of the 
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Advertiser is such as to justify the 
doubling of the value of its circulation. 

This letter is entirely voluntary on 
my part, and is prompted by a desire to 
see such a meritorious and upright pa- 


per as the Montgomery Advertiser 
given the “‘gold marks.” 
Yours very ronpacttully. 
Harvey, 
Editor Daily Cnr, Perry, Ta. 


+o 
PA’ S AND MINE. 
BrincuamTon, N. Y., Mar. 5, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I inclose sample of a liner ad I ran 
last Fall. Pa and Mine created almost 
no end of talk; and, though run over 


At the corner of Chenango, and 
Pearne streets there is a market—that’s 
pa’s. At the corner a Chenango and 
Sturges streets is another market— 
that’s mine. Now pa runs a darn good 
market—next to mine probably the best 
place on the street. In this paper from 
now on am going to throw a few 
bouquets at myself and incidentally at 
pa. Ill tell you that plain, unvarnished 
truth. I am going to try and make my 
market so interesting that you simply 
can’t trade anywhere else—unless at 
pa’s. We have not formed a trust and 
do not expect to corner all the trade on 
the North Side, but we are puns to 
have our share of it—Pa and I 

Who am I? 

I’m A. Hewett. 











five months ago, I continue to hear from 
it yet. The fact that it created so much 
talk prompts me to send copy of it. 
“Pa’s and Mine” threatens to be per- 
petual. Yours truly, A. Hewett. 
—_____-+o+-—___—_ 


THE “FARM JOURNAL” IS At. 
Tue Stanparp Patnt CoMPANY. 
Offices, 100 William Street. 

New York, Mar. 11, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We do not know whether it is your 
policy to answer such questions, but we 
would like to ask what your opinion 
would be of the value of the paper 
Farm Journal for advertising our Rub- 
eroid Roofing? Our idea is that this 
paper is good for advertising low priced 
articles, and inasmuch as our roofing 
cannot be classed as cheap in price, we 
fear that this might not be a good in- 
vestment for us. ‘We would like your 
judgment in the matter if you care to 
state it. — verv truly, 

THE StTanparD Patnt Co.,, 
P. M. Wade, Mgr. Adv. Dept. 
Pee OED 
“THUS FAR HAVE WE MARCH’D 
WITHOUT IMPEDIMENT.” 


There never was a time when mer- 
chandise in the hands of retail mer- 
chants throughout the country was of 
such assured value as it is at present. 
Never were stocks so low; never was 
there such an absence of accumulation 
in the hands of producers and whole- 
salers. To accentuate the short supply 
of merchandise in retail shelves and re- 
serve rooms the public is buying with 
an avidity never so apparent even dur- 
ing the present ey period of 
prosperity.—Dry Goods Economist. 








NOTES. 


Two rather novel folders come from 
Harger & Blish, pianos, Dubuque, Ia. 


A. H. Bartmer, druggist, St. Louis, 
sends out a neat folder of “Timely 
Drug Hints.” 

Tue Suplee, Reeve, Whiting Co., 


Philadelphia, sends out a neat booklet 
of parasol talk. 

Tue U. S. Envelope Co., Springfield, 
Mass., mails a small sample book of en- 
velopes with appropriate literature. 

G. H. LeMatstre, 500 Penn Mutual 
Building, Philadelphia, describes his 
cash carrier system in a succinct folder:' 

Tue Lafayette (Ind.) Morning Jour- 
nal reprints in folder form a letter 


from Major Kramer, testifying to its 
worth as a medium. 
Tue St. Louis Rey Republic issues a 


statement showing that its average daily 
circulation for January was 92,056, and 
for February, 99,005. _ 


W. N. Gates, Gai Garfield Building, 
Cleveland, O., issues a booklet of ex- 
cellent ads that have appeared in his 
list of railroad employee magazines. 


a BeEtrTErR Way to Display Lace Cur- 
tains’” is a small folder explaining the 
merits of a display rack manufactured, 
by the Standard Mfg. Co., Xenia, O. 


Tue Antikamnia Co., St. Louis, sends 
out an odd little booklet in which a hu- 
man skull is made to tell the medical 
rofession of the virtues of Antikamnia 

axative. 


Tue Spring catalogue of Thomas 
Meehan & Sons, nurserymen, German; 
town, Pa., is an attractive book of 72 
pages, containing halftones of a very 
satisfactory sort. 


Hersert M. OBERFELDER, advertising 
agent, 11 Broadway. has_ consolidated 
his business with that of Messrs. Lee 
& Samuel Lash, as the Lash Advertising 
Co., with offices at 142 West 3oth street, 
New York. 


Forty-NINE years ago Harper’s Maga- 
zine had reached a sale of one hundred 
and eighteen thousand copies per issue, 
and, at that time, it was not the policy 
of the house to conceal its circulation. 
Why should it be? 


Tue Kellogg Switchboard & Supply, 
Co., Chicago, issues a new catalogue of 
its telephone supplies. The book is 
commendable for descriptive matter, il- 
lustrations and printing. The last is by 
the Campbell Printers, Chicago. 


Ep. H. Swartwe, city editor of the 
Evening Republican, Meadville, Pa., for 
four and a half years, has resigned his 
anne and purchased a half interest 

A. D. Ackert’s job printing plant. 
The firm name is Shartle & Ackert. 


Tue J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., has been very 
successful in attracting attention to its 
rifles by prize shooting contests. Sixty 
prizes, aggregating $500, were given last 
year for the best targets sent in from 
all parts of the country, and the results 
were so gratifying that the company has 


. Electric Co., 


. Northru 
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offered 100 prizes for the present year, 
aggregating $1,000. 


“TaLes and Tails” is a booklet of 
modern Mother Goose jingles, used to 
advertise the remedy of the Minard 
Liniment Mfg. Co., Boston. It is litho- 
graphed in colors and designed to inter- 
est big folks through the ready road of 
the little ones. 


Tue Globe-Wernicke Co., New York 
City, mails a small booklet, which de- 
gcsibes its various card systems and 
os directions for ordering the cata- 

ogue most applicable to the recipient’s 
business. It is accompanied by an in- 
genious reply card. 


Mr. E. S. Trussett, general mana- 
ger of the Pomeroy & Middleport (O.) 
and for ten years editor 
and proprietor of the Pomeroy Tele- 
gram, has re-entered the newspaper field. 
\He has purchased, throws the newspa- 
\per brokerage office of M. Pal- 
jmer, in this city, the — (Tenn.) 
Sun, from Mr. John B. Gaines. 


THE Matthews-Northrup Works, Buf- 
ffalo, N. Y., issues 3 booklet full of fine 
engravings called “Halftones—But Not 
by the Square Inch.” Different pro- 
cesses of making “copy” are described 
jand illustrated, and some of the pho- 
tographic work by Miss Frances B. 
Johnston is reproduced. Among the lat- 
'ter is the historic portrait of Er esident 
McKinley, taken at the Pan-American 
Exposition the day before his assassina- 
tion. 


THE printing establishment at Buf- 
falo now known as The Matthews- 
Works is probably better 
equipped for the manufacture of busi- 
ness literature than any other concern 
in America; which does not mean that 
jthere are not other concerns that are 
jable to produce as admirable work in 
some of the same lines, but that there 
jis probably no concern able to do the 
great variety of work and do all in the 
lsupreme manner of the Matthews- 
iNorthrup people. 


Eucene A. PFEFFERLE, the New Ulm, 
Brown County, Minn., druggist, has 
had in the window of his drug store 
an advertisement calling attention to a 
poultry food he is selling—a hen with 
a brood of half a dozen young chickens 
hatched last week. The window has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention and is 
a unique advertisement. It is not often 
that chickens are hatched at this time 
of the year, and the reason probably 
can be found in the superiority of the 
poultry food that Pfefferle sells. 


Tue Grocery World, the Philadel- 
phia yellow trade paver, says: The Am- 
erican Newspaper Directory, recognized 
as the main authority on newspaper cir- 
culation, thus gives the circulation of 
the leading grocery trade papers of the 
country: Grocery World, exceeding 7,- 
500; Modern Grocer, Chicago, exceed- 
ing 4,000; Interstate Grocer, St. Louis, 
exceeding 4,000; American Grocer, New 
York, exceeding 1,000. The influence 
of these papers is in inverse ratio to the 
above given circulation. — Merchants’ 
Review. 





Assey & ImBre, 18 Vesey street, 
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New York, issue a booklet outlining the 
second year’s work of their Anglers’ 
Bureau of Information. This bureau 
furnishes information concerning re- 
sorts all over the world to all anglers 
who enroll themselves upon the firm’s 
books. No charge is made for the ser- 
vice, but each member is asked to help 
in the work of gathering specific facts 
about fishing localities. The booklet is 
handsomely gotten up in old primer 
style, and is the work of the Chelten- 
ham Press, New York. 


A HANDSOME souvenir booklet, print- 
ed upon enameled stock, gives the his- 
tory of the Knowles, Taylor & Knowles 
Co., potters, East Liverpool, Ohio, as 
well as a description of its plant, said 
to be the largest in the United States. 
Part of Longfellow’s pottery poem, 
“Keramos,” is given, with handsome 
photos showing modern potters at work. 
This part of the booklet is especially 
commendable, and in sympathy with 
suggestions that Printers’ INK has 
made regarding the use of classic poems 
in advertising literature. The engrav- 
ing and printing are by the F. W. Rob- 
erts Co., Cleveland, O. 


Rumors have been circulated that the 
controlling interest in the Dispatch 
Publishing Co., of Pittsburg, has passed 
into new hands. Concerning the reput- 
ed purchase there were conflicting 
stories, dealing, on the one hand, with 
outside interests, and, on the _ other, 
with a syndicate of individuals repre- 
senting the local Republican organiza- 
tion. Mr. Chas. A. Rook. who has for 
some years been business manager and 
treasurer of the Dispatch Publishing 
Co., states: “The Dispatch has not been 
sold. There have been no changes in 
its ownership. This is absolutely true 
so far as the rumors concerning syndi- 
cates or individuals are concerned. The 
responsible control has passed into my 
hands individually. For many years 
Mr. E. M. O’Neill has been the princi- 
pal proprietor, president of the company 
and the responsible head. ‘He retains 
his property interest and remains as 
president but retires from active man- 
agement of the newspaper property. He 
has, therefore, yielded the journalistic 
burden. Hereafter I will be vice-presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager of 
the Dispatch Publishing Co., and will 
be solely responsible. There will be no 
alteration in policy or other changes in 
personnel.” 


Tue Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago, 
devotes its entire first page to an ex- 
planation of its guarantee: “The new 
way of doing business is by mail. In- 
stead of spending time and _ horseflesh 
going to town, and paying the highest 
local prices for what you want, order 
the goods desired from the advertising 
columns of Orange Judd Farmer. You 
can do this in absolute safety, because 
of our guarantee. We positively guar- 
antee the reliability of each and every 
advertiser in this paver. This guaran- 
tee is an ironclad one. It means just 
what it says. It means that no adver- 
tisement is allowed in our columns un- 
til we are satisfied that the advertiser is 
so reliable that any subscriber can safe- 
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ly do business with him. Ovr guaran- 
tee means that if any subseriber is 
swindled through any advertisement in 
our columns, we will reimburse him the 
full amount. Of course, complaint 
should be made within one week from 
date of any unsatisfactory transaction, 
with proofs, etc., and within. a montk 
from issue containing the advertisement, 
so that the matter can be adjusted while 
all the circumstances are fresh. We dc. 
not guarantee that one advertiser’s 
goods are better than another’s, but we 
do guarantee that the adveriser will 
furnish the article he advertises on the 
terms advertised. It is a cond*iem of 
this contract between the publisher and 
the subscriber, that in writing to adver- 
tisers you state that you saw their ad- 
vertisement in Orange Judd Farmer.” 
The conscientious publisher deserves far 
more credit than he gets for his share 
in building up the mail order business. 
It is founded upon honest dealing, and 
will grow only so long as the purchaser 
is assured that he can order from the 
columns of periodicals in safety. One 
rascal in a publication every six months 
will work incalculable harm, and the 
publisher who keeps him out is safe- 
guarding thousands of dollars’ worth of 
mail order trade. 
a ee 


THE “JOURNAL” “SCAREHEAD.” 
The story of the origin of these 


“scareheads”’ is illuminating. The most 
versatile of the young editors of the 
new school was put in charge of the 
evening edition of one of the “new 
journals.” He naturally wished to win 
for his paper a huge circulation. The 
point was: What should he do instantly 
to convince the masses that the paper 
he was editing was the paper to buy? 
He thought out several schemes, all of 
them excellent, as the event proved. 
One of them, for example, was a daily 
essay, written in a light, amusing style 
of which he is a master, and conveying 
scientific information or stimulants to 
thought in admirable disguise. But his 
best scheme was the “‘scarehead.” 

The newsboy carries a copy of each 
afternoon paper on his arm between his 
hand and his shoulder, so arranged that 
the title head and the tops of first-page 
headlines of each paner show. he pa- 
per nearest the hand is, of course, the 
most exposed. The boy, being a shrewd 
trader, puts there the paper which in his 
opinion—and he understands the tastes 
of the masses—has the most attractive 
first page. The editor in question noted 
that the paper for whose circulation he 
was responsible was not in the desir- 
able place of complete exposure. To 
pt it there he devised the “‘scarehead. 
As it was a novelty it instantly caught 
the eye of the New York crowd, which 
is as diligent as the Athenian crowd of 
Paul’s day in search for some new 
thing. The newsbov saw the commer- 
cial possibilities of the ‘“‘scarehead,” and 


that paner went straightway to the 
£eont.—Philadelphia Saturday Evening 
Post. 

+o 





Tue man who is dissatfied with his 
business doesn’t know as much anout 
tis business as he ought to know — 
White’s Sayings. 
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THE REBUS ADVERTISEMENT. 


The other day I found in my_letten 
box a yellow circular of the J. W. 
ames Company, of East Brady, Pa. 

t was advertising a prize distribution 
for correct answers to an_ illustrated 
rebus on the reverse side of the circu- 
lar. Out of curiosity I studied the cir- 
cular from beginning to end. The first 
two pages were devoted to advertising 
Dr. James’ Cherry Tar Syrup and Dr. 
James’ Miniature Headache Powders. 
=, illustrated rebus is evidently an 
ad for the same preparations which the 
people have to study over. Somethin 
like $1,300 in cash prizes are awarde 
to solvers of a former rebus, in sums 
ranging from $100 down to $5, and ev- 
ery answer sent in, even if altogether 
wrong, will entitle the sender to a 25- 
cent package of the medicine. 

It appears to be a highly successful 
advertising scheme, for the reason that 
every guess has to be written on a part 
of the medicine package, which costs 
25 cents at the drug store. If you want 
to send in two solutions you can do so 
by buying two bottles, and so on—one 
guess for every bottle. No solutions 
will be considered unless written upon 
the specified coupon. Of course, the 
rebus is comparatively simple, purpose- 
ly so constructed so that even the un- 
intelligent will ‘‘nibble” at the bait. 

Vell, there is nothing against the 
scheme anyway. It is perfectly legiti- 
mate as an advertisement, and it ought 
to sell a lot of medicine, but it is ob- 
servable that the merits of the remedies 

-if they have anv—are utterly lost 
sight of in the haste to get people to 
buy them. Certainly it is claimed that 
they are the “best” remedies for colds 
and headaches, but not a single argu- 
ment is advanced to show why or how 
they are best. As a result, the only im- 
pression conveyed by the circular is that 
it is a cheap attempt to unload a lot of 
indifferent goods, having no character 
or reputation. So that, while it may be 
a good advertisement in one sense, it is 
a conspicuously bad one in another. 

In the present-day condition of pub- 
licity it is of little use to advertise an 
article, and particularly one that has 
scores of competitors. unless some one 
or more of its conspicuous and distinc- 
tive merits be mentioned. Merely 
claiming that it is “the best” is foolish. 
They all make that claim, naturally 
enough, but the individual qualities and 
unique excellence of the article must be 
prominently brought forth and empha- 
sized if good results are anticipated. 
Only the uncommon in advertising now 
attracts attention. If the advertised 
goods have merit they must be clearly 
and attractively set forth. If they 
haven’t any, not even puzzle schemes, 
however fairly managed, will save them 
from ultimate oblivion. 

But there is no reason why the rebus 
idea, old as it is, and of its chestnutty 
character there cannot be any doubt, 
should not be tried in connection with 
really meritorious goods and _ properly 
exploited. There is ample space in all 
the advertising matter booming the 
rebus tq also boom the article on sale 
by .exto ling its particular virtues, and 
showing its particular uses, and its su- 
periority over other goods of the same 
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class. As the space is there, why not 
use it to advantage? 

The chief advantage of puzzles as ad- 
vertisements is the fact that they con- 
centrate the mind of the reader upon 
the goods advertised in the rebus. ut 
while that is all right in its way, it 
‘should be borne in mind that not one in 
ten who get the circulars try to solve 
the puzzle, and unless other advertising 
matter is there for their perusal, nine- 
tenths of the advertising value of the 
circular is !ost. 


a en 
NEED IT IN OUR BUSINESS. 


Since New York has been begging 
for $2,500,000 for a new postoffice, one 
has been built in Chicago for $5,552.- 
881, -in Philadelphia for $6,197,809, in 
Cincinnati for $5,796,408, in Boston for 
$5,952,218, in St. Louis for $6,055.737, 
and in Baltimore, San Francisco, Pitts- 
burg, Detroit and Cleveland for from 
two or three millions each. And this in 
spite of the fact, shown time and time 
again, that the volume of business in 
New York about equals that of Chicago 
and Philadelphia combined, and exceeds 
that of Boston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, Pittsburg and 
Cleveland combined. New York, in 
fact, now pays over $12,000,000 a year 
for postage, a sum equal to about 20 
per cent of the Government’s total rev- 
enue from that source.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


ae eee 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
ay 4 anded intone seek i 25centsaline. Must be 
in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


Eas ial. Make money evenin Plan 10¢, 
B Gehes | POINTS 10. Pts., Boston, Mass. 


PACE wanted in exchange for medical, dental 
\)__ or osteopathic scholarships in National Med- 
ical University. 441 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 


\ ore than 200.000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


AN RE bares going to Atlantic City this gunamer ? 
about houses or cottages. Ho 
*. whe ‘and what pricé. DECKER, Box 225, 
‘Atlantic City, N. J. 


wee LD like to hear from newspaper or agent 

ey desiring hustling young man. State 
what you want and are willing to pay. Address 
“ BOS. ’ care Printers’ Ink. 


Ww4 NTED—Position as advertising solicitor 

on daily by an experienced, successful man, 
who often ets contracts after others fail. Ad- 
dress “‘ M. B. 8.,” care Printers’ Ink 


DITOR, 15 years’ experience, wants charge —s 

country weekly. Can produce a good pai 

52 weeks in the yearand make it pay. 

MILLER, care Journal of Commerce, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


pat having two new , durlex linotype ma- 
chines desires location, either city or coun- 
try , straight matter or small morning paper 
preferred ; splendidly equipped f: r job work ; 
eight fonts matrices. Address ‘ y » Printers’ Ink. 


) hg te XPERIENCED and competent dent. store 
4 bookkeeper, with knowledge of advertising 
and aut Ener and general business details, 
some news ence, desires position ; 
ace i? . Ad re 4 “SCHIGAGOEON ,” care of Print- 
ers’ In 


‘THE FINANCIAL Inov TRER is a very valua- 

le publication for investors. $2 pays a 
year’s subscription, with all the benefits at a 
commercial agency. Agents wanted on a co 
mission everywher> Correspondence invited. 
65 Liberty St., New York. 
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‘ITUATION as superintendent of job office or 
= —- — by good Vase ned of twelve years’ 
re INSON. Wer r. Married and 
reli fable. °C. W. ICKINSON, ee A 
iy newspaper mar man, six y 
on Eastern and Western n mel 
grin smal or editorial 


ri- 
a tan 
al Pa 





Was printers to save money, time and trou- 
using the McGinty Patent Adjusta- 

ble Feed Guide for job uads or stick 
pins) and the McGinty le and Bind- 
ms Save their +4 wer 5 month. Satisfaction 
ranteed. 0. Bose booklet. 
[CGINTY FILE & ‘Gavan’ UGE co ylestown, Pa. 


C4 NVASSER wanted to sell Privters’ INK—a 
/ journal for “ndvertisers-_published weekly 
at a dollars a y: hes the pane and 
pons ice of aavertaing, and is highly estee: 

y the most successful advertisers in this co coun- 
try and Great Britain. Liberal commission al- 
lowed. Address PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce 
St., New York. 


\or Every advertisement writer to se- 
ure a copy of our book of ready-made 
A one mine of su; 

tions and catchy ins over five 
exam ies of effective ads. Invaluable 
ht stimulator for advertisement writ- 
postpaid on receipt of pr ce, $l. Ad- 

dress GEO GE P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., 

New York, 


BUSI poe 


resses (no 


advertisements. 


ublication which takes ot rank 
in the United States 


papi. Applicants must live in towns of 5,000 
habitants or over. They ought to have educa- 
tion and experience enough to talk intelligently 
to plain, practical business men oe | 2 plain. 

practical proposition. Young men 
ng to work earnestly, Se be 
t per day. Applicants who 
wish to receive consideration must send us first- 
class references which will bear strict invest 
tion. Address (with first-class references only) 
-— care of P. O. Box 672, New York 
y. 
ANVASSERS WANTED. 

To canvass for subscribers for PRINTERS’ 
Ink. Liberal commissions allowed. To the can- 
March and April, sends in the 
largest number of subscribers, accompanied by 
the cash, we will return the whole sum as a pre- 
mium. Do not srery big lit funny business, such 
as sending in avery big list m 

ut down at random a check of correspond- 
ng size, on the eee that it will surely be the 
est for some other man a — ‘ou in 

the same line. What is wanted 't-out 
canvass from store to store, and the man who 
sends in an even dozen subscriptions in the 
month = send 4 food chance of having the 
argest list. ‘ails to get . a —— ik 


usually al- 
which is an exneodin iy lib- 
RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 
——__ +o 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


| ow matter telling all about them free. 
SHAW-WALKER, Muskegon, Mich. 
—_————_<+oo——— 


ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


YERS BROS,’ L _ rabel-Pasting Addressing Ma- 
4 chine, $10. P. 0. Box 449, Philadelphia. 


+> 





ILLUSTRATORS AND. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e 8t., New York. Service goodand prompt. 
oo 
PAPER. 


F you yee Coated Book Ps Book Paper, send to us oe 


samples an rices. Three full lines in stoc 
Basse © SUT HIN, 45 Beekman St., New York 


TO LET. 


0 piBt- saree offices at No. 10 gag St. 


$600, $500. $400, respectively. Apply 
to oko. *! ROWELL &'CO., owners, on the 
premises, 
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PRESS S CLIPPINGS. 
NITED STATES PRESS © Lag? ae! BUREAU, 


153 La Salle St. to or- 
der on any subject cas all canst Enatiee 
newspapers. 





> 


SUPPLIES. 


r a8 pew. is printed with ink manufactured 
| W. D. WILSON PRINTING INE Cco., 
Lta.. F: spruce 8t., New York. 
cash b uyers. 


ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 


LEOTROSTFS or stereoty om. When you 

ones, order m Bright’s “and 

Reliable, * it. Louis Klectro pe vouneey, No. 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, 


Special pri ices to 





———_+o> -____ 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


= your wants known—to know them is to 
supply them. Original methods of A. H. 

SMITH, oameoer Bre roker, Parlvilie, TL, please 

buyers and ers. Reliability, discretion. 


——_+99—_—_—_ 
LINOTYPE AND STEREOTYPE METAL, 


I MANUFACTURE the best linotype, stereotype 
anda eye J ay? in the world. Get my 
rices before Out-of-town cutee 80- 

icited. I. SHONBER . 174 Hudson 8t., N. Y. 





ELECTROTYPES. 


E give special attention to making 
electrotypes for newsp'r -% Prous 
of-town work done care ey AS BECK 
ELECTROTYPE CO., 24-26 + St., N.Y. 


Seok 


MEN’S HATS. 


‘i TRY A DANBURY HAT. 

We will duplicate in style, » Quality, workman- 
ship and finish for $2 an: hat id by retail 
stores in New York ANBURY HAT co., 
22 Desbrosses St. and 262 W. 125th St., New York. 





There seems to be very 
little dispute about the 
ability of the literary 
and art departments of 
this institution to make 
effective copy and de- 
signs for advertising. 


epresentatives of various advertising agen- 
ant o not hesitate to say, Oh, yes, Bates is 
all ri etc., etc. 


ht on ge S but — 
All ri e’ll make copy for you, or con- 
sult wit il on plans and media and follow 
up work ; charge you a fair price for our ser- 
vices, and you can place the copy where, how 
and with whom you please. 

In that way, if you are perfectly satisfied 
with your rates and the mechanical service of 
your agent, you can have the added advantage 
of our special facilities and ability at a moder- 
ate additional expense. 

You simply start another set of brains at 
work on the problem of selling your goods 
without relinquishing any of your present ad- 
vantages. 

Ask for booklet—‘‘ Other Peoples’ Brains.”’ 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 


VANDERBILT BuiL_pInGc, New York 





NAMES FOR SALF. 


Nxg of Seiteanbt Pailadelphi hians for $5. FRED'K 
South Fourth St., 
Philadel 
sa - 
ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
AN JOAQUIN Adv. Agence: Agency, Fresno, Cal.— or 
culars. etc., distributed and signs tac 


Send for rates, routes and reference. 


—_—_——~+oo 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 
Oren designsfo catalogue oven, lott ates 
—— a and 


esigned sketches submitted f a 
KNOXVILLE ES ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 








COIN CARDS. 


ING COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
ples free. $1.60 per M in large lots. 


$3 Ta oh Less for more; any printing. 
THE GOIN WRAPPER CO., Detroit, Mich. 
——_~+ - >—___“—__- 


- 


PREMIUMS. 


Rm pt goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of paggestive premiums suitable for 
blishers and others from the foremost manu- 
‘acturing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
kindred_lines. bestia} price catalogue 
free. 8. F. MYERS 52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


ADVERTISING | NOVELTIKS. 


the of inviting announcements 

Srtlsing Novelties" likely to benefit 

ler as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


M42 FROM SPIKE NATLS—Knives, forxs, 
spoons, best attraction for resorts, me 
sitions, “advertisers, etc 








Samples, Pan- 
Expo. so Booklet for next 5 WICK 
HaTHAWAY'S ONCERN, Box 100, Madison, O. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


AKER of Artistic Catal 
RICH’D M. BOREN, Ur 


RINTERS’ INK subscription coupons, $2: ex- 
change for printers’ books. ake offers. 
MIRROR, vers, Mass. 


F you use imitation typewriter letters it Med 
ree to send your address on a postal to 
COLL Ba CO, 671 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


} ig hy = Breeder cut ~ ad out and 
2cent stamp a I will se _“ 
"sill. CHAS. D 





SARKER, nine $106 Ga. 


E ELECTRIC LETTERS 
Ready for pee oapertee. 


Phieie nfladelphia. — 


PURE WHISKY, our “our Kentucky distillation, 
direct from distiller to consumer. Twelve 
ars old, $3 Inclose mone; _ to 
¥o OYNTZ BR P Dotillers Maysville, 
———-“(3o-——— 


BOOKS. 


AKING At COUNTRY re 
i A for newspaper makers. Worth i 
ua tin oe in practical instruction. Subjects 
<p 6 man, field, plant, paper, news, head- 
i. circulation, advert: 
make a newsierand et ae | P paying $a r. how to 
t news, advertising, circulation. e 
A Saves time, — Ano ae money. 4 
dorsed by lead rape 
cloth, $1 postpaid. THE OMINION COMPANY, 
$84 Dearborn t., Chicago. 


Rewr- -MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. Messrs. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Ses St., New 
York, send the Caveat a handso e page book 
entitled ‘‘ Ready-Made Advertisements ? The 
book contains, ides other valuable informa- 
L— —. and ayes of adverti ape! for al- 


others 
who write their own advertise ments “this. little 
work will be found invaluable. The price is only 
one dollar.—Caxton Caveat. 
The book will be sent to any address upon re- 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 
Spruce St., New York. 











es oon Booklets. } 15° — KE ENG. CO. 
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PRINTERS’ MATERIAL, 


N ODERN MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
aterial, new and second hand. 
s — only, at foundry prices and dis- 


cou! 
a rice. 
rom a ¢ linder to a bodkin rnished. 
NNER, FENDLER & CO., as Y. City. 





A NEWSPAPER BARGAIN. 


FoR SALE—Democratic of 6,080 peo central 

Iowa cuunty seat town of 6, A 18th 
vol. ; only Democratic paper in Co es 
lation. Official paper of and city ; @ adv. 
ond 7 business; $3,000 buys it ; snap for prac- 

newspaper man nce easy 
terms. GRAPHIC-HERALD, Webster City, Towa. 


EES ee SaaS 
eee _OPPORTUNI: TIES. 


z life Ba Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


EXCHANGE. 


XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 
thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an Advertisement so 
PRINTERS’ There are a 
sons among the readers of this paner with © w a 
you can effect a and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per — vg each insertion. Send along your 
advertisemen' 


HALF-TONES. 
XPRESS prepaid on orders id for in ad- 
vance. STANDARD OF NEW YORK. 


8 C. or best 1-col. half-tone you can get. 
STPAID. MAIL CUT CO., PHILA. 





r ~ single column _half-tones. 
bp we rou Tenn. 


. + oopper. ‘half-tone -tones, 1-col.. ; larger, 
Oe per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC EN: 
GRavi GCo., Youngstown, Ohic. 


PRINTERS, 


avaLor™, peteheade. billheads, _ state- 
ments, circular etc., printed, 75c. for 
500. STAR PRINTING GOFFICK, ‘Atlanta, Ga. 


NOTEHKADS, $4. Good 

52000 vorin 7 oe a? Sco and Beach with 
order. JO: FAWCETT, Pri , Delphi, Ind. 

po thy remember “ape place in 

Southern to get ah mer By is 1 

PRINTING OFFICE. & Atlanta, Ga. Samples free. 

I hd Fa are not satisfied where you are, try us. 

at Linde of book snd & new: r 

prrton. Brom tly and satisfactorily. TON 

RINT: CO., 15 Vandewater St., New York. 
NOTEHEADS, statements o: 
1,000 Hi detter’ heads neatly cae, 





$1.50 ; 5,000, $6. stock and good work. 
Ruled wor! Pail Pui Samples free. 5M CGRE- 
GOR, Prince’ 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
How often you hear some! meay say : “ Now 
there’s a small space well used. It stands right 


OwThe bold typographical h 
arrangement caught 
small ad stand out more 
wes — than one twice its size, but not so 
we! lay’ 
One of the things we particularly pride ur. 
— on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ents that are bound to be seen, no matter what 
postion they occupy in the paper. Your local 
pate probably has not the omppmnent for Sd 
his that we — probably he doesn’t know 
— as well as 
e furnish e) clectretypes too, if Phy ' like. 
This is only one of ngs we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of catalogues, booklets, circu- 
are some of the other thi 
We make them stand out of the crowd too. 
PRINTERS’ INK PRESS 
10 Spruce S8t., New York. 
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A Special Rate for 
a Classified Advertise- 


ment in Printers’ INK 
if ordered in March or April, 1902 








O anybody who wishes to advertise in PRint- 

ERS’ Ink among the classified advertisements, 
we will make a special proposition covering 

the months of March and April, 1902, vzz.: he may 
send an advertisement as large or as small as is 
desired; we will set it in type, ascertain exactly 
how much space it will occupy, show a proof, 
and then allow the advertiser to order it inserted 
for as many or as few times as he desires, at 


TEN CENTS A LINE 


He will be required to send the money with the 
order in full payment, and the acceptance of a sec- 
ond order, or an order for continuance at the same 
price, cannot be promised after April 30, 1902. 
The regular price is 25 centsa line. This proposition 
must be accepted within the time specified, if at all 
It is issued as an experiment. If interested, address 


PRINTERS’ INK, New York 








N O T E.. — A correspondent inquires how this offer affects his con- 
tracts in the classified columns now running at full rates. The Little School- 
master answers: Cancel your present contract and pay up. Send in order, 
copy and cash for the new contract at the reduced rates. It is as simple as 
rolling off a log. 
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ADDRESSES FO: FOR SALE. 


1 680 NAMES and and addresses of agricultural 
b] a, general meachinery and 
vehicle AA - acturers and jobbers of the United 
States, alphabetically arranged in booklet form. 
Reliable and up-to-date. ifty cents: stam 

acceptable. J. H FOVER & CO, Battle Creek ,Mich. 








FOR SALI SALE. 


$5, 2 rey nuine Confederate bills, 5c. 
» ttn Crfas. D. BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


$ 500 omeeail Confederate money, only 
25c. CHAS. D. BARKER, Atlanta, Ga, 


ENUINE war papers, containing war news of 
Civil War, slave “yy etc., 25c. each. CHAS. 
D. BARKER, Atlanta 


1 DIFFERENT cancsinl genuine Confederate 
2) bills and shinplasters for 25c. Address 
CHAS. D. BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 


ABCOCK Seven Column Questo Dispatch 
Newspaper Press, one or two feeders ; SA 
order. Cheap, part cash. 7 WHITE, 17 Rose St., N.Y 


yo! SALE_Daily and wee weekly new a nore 
job plant in best town in Colo Paper 

established 18 years. Excellent business. A bar- 

fe if sold in two months. Reason a. ame, = 
ee of ones. Address “J. 


cain pind Hoe Knickerbocker newspaper 
pps press ; 7 or 8 columns; first-class 
condition ; speed, 20,000 4 pages or 10, 600 Sem 
an hour. Complete ‘stereotyping outfit an 
bles. owe x | 7= to immediate purchaser. 
Address care Printers’ Ink. 


| eee SALE — onan ae New Model Web Per- 


fecting Press. condition ; almost 
new. Used less than one year. Prints 4 or 8 
pages, 6or 7 columns, he n hour. Can be 


nin operation. Will sell cheap. Address 
STAR PU LISHING CO., Muncie, Ind. 


]}VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
read by many legge men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink the thin: 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classifie 
advertisement in agp a py The cost is but 
25 cents a line. Asa rule insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS? INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 


———_—__ +o 
ADVERTISING | MEDIA, 


ARDW ARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City 


WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
a Brockton, Mass Mass. Circulation 7,800, 


POSTA request -quest will bring sample copy, 
ADV ERTISERS GUIDE, New Market, N. J. 


PRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN, D.. 8S. & W. The 
\ leading paper of Southern Missouri. Rates 
on application. 


EACH the best Southern farmers by 
your ads in FARM AND TRADE, 
Tenn. Only 10c. a line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
thes amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


ODERN MEXICO, 116 Nassau St., New York. 
Monthly ; illustrated; the medium for 
Mexican trade and investments. 


PACE yo your advs. in Capac NEWS. Merchan- 
medicine taken in exchange for 
space. THE NEWS, . Capac, M ich. 


Pia ag Re ey 0,000 copies unconditionally 
ven. ine. UP TO DATE 
FAR’ ING AND B GARDENING, * indienapolia, Ind. 


dhe p mes less advertising medium, UP TO 
DATE FARMING AND GARDENING, Indian- 
re Ind. 100,000; 40c. a line. Send for copy 
of “ Results.” 


4 


lanting 
lashvilie, 


E PROVE 1,500 copies each month ona give 
three insertions for one cent per_word— 
or an inch four months for $1. RURAL YOUNG 
PEOPLE, Milton, Pa 


P TO DATE FARMING AND GARDENING, 
Epeianapems, Ind., has the largest ci: 
tien of any _— Itural paper west of Ohio, and 
e furnish the proof, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


HE CHAUTAU pe Announcement — 50,000 
copies. RICH" BOREN, Urbana, Ohio. 


WESTERN POULTRY NEWS, Lincoln, Neb., 

guarantees over 10,000 id circulation: 
The best way to reach the Western buyers. 
Thirty words three months months for $1, 


PER CENT of sales is what it cost a pee 
tural implements to adve 
RMING AND GARDENING, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 100,000 proven ; 40c. a lin 


Wee gg ne D. -_ W. 5,100. 
— year. Stro 
LA COSTE & MAXWEL  epresentatives, 
Nassau-Beekman man Bldg ew York 


NLY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
~ - 4 as 


UNion PRINTING to. “s Vandewater St., N. Y. 


HE es meyer y= ad of THE CHAUTAUQUA 
£6000 eaten Urbana, Ce ey will have a cire’n 
copies. Advertising space w a page. 
RICH D M. ROREN 2 109 W. Ce W. Court St., Urbana, O. 
HURCH PRESS “ASSOCIATION MAGAZINES 
000 circulation. Excellent home me- 
dium. “thirty different church journals under 
ment, printed by THE CHURCH 

PRESS A! ‘AS OCIATI N, 200 So. 10th St., Phila. 


EY WEST, Florida. Read end advertise in 

the Key West AVVERTISER, the only news- 

pense evs ever opens in the most southern point 
n Established 


iL years: Stal. le 
Only 90 A 9 from Havana, Cuba. J. Ball Mer. 
EOPLE who want to reach Weate nm readers 


with their business should consult the Bill. 
ings (Mont.) TIME 
culation of any ae newspaper p 
of the Mississippi. Rates reasonable. M. C. 
MORRIS, Proprietor. 


N pe PROVINCE —Prince Ed- 
Island is the Garde 


toes and gra: 

» a poaleey raising and a | = B 
ing newspaper. aily, 1,1 weekly, 

2508. Transient ooreetas — 8s, 

aninch. Contract rates, d Be. 

a specialty—10c. one time, t p Say ti 

dress CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. Island, Canada. 


10c. and 


—_———(—e—— 
ADVERTISKMENT CONSTRUCTORS 


DWIN 8. KARNS, writer and promoter of 
profitable advertising, A 571 E. 43d St., Chi- 


cago. 
mark, 
. Philedel mle 


ENRY FERRIS, 
918-920 Drexel Buildin 
er, ill — or, adviser. Special- 
machin 


Writer, desi; 
ties, books an 

D CONSTRUCTORS wi will find our book of 

eady-made atvertiqoments of great assist- 

peo d in the | ay ny ion of advertisements. The 

k contains over five hundred specimens of 

joa | advertising, any one of which may suggest 
an on for Tour : - Aa gy stall Sent 

on_ rece’ price, $1. Addre 
PY ROW VELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New pens, GEO. 


A» RITERS and designers should use this 
column to increase _- 3 business. 
price is only 25 cents a line, the cheapest 
of any medium published, al ering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use of this column. They 
began smail and kept at it. You may do like- 
xm. Address orders, FRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
.» New York. 


eS a ecialty of s of small CIRCULARS, 
1% ETS. and FOLDERS for inclosare 
with, — regular 
ar! read, 
}~ attention 0 < t 

om you look for patronage. A few on 
cute—if illustrations are necessary —a eisp, 
<a, ae —_ your story, 
without any superfluous padding, may be so 
combined with a novel and taste: S 1 J 
ment as to be my profitable, Would 
you like to see samples of such .work! If so 
and oy inquiry st zs 
will leased to mail you quite alot. Postal 


cards will not be noti 
FRANCIS I. MAULE, 
402 Sansom Street, Philada. 
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[f xoe waxr r0 
Advertise 
Anything 
Anywhere 


ar Any time 
call on or write to 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Advertising Agents, 


10 SPRUCE STREET, New York. 
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This picture represents 234 feet of shelvin 
preserved nearly 70,000 newspaper circulation reports 
The experience of the five years, during whi 
quarterly, has divided the newspapers of the country 


First, Those that tell what their circulation has been, inas 
Second, Those that tell what their circulation is, but in a way 


Third, Those that don’t give any information on the subject vi 


Ail correspondence on the subject of circulati 
scrap of paper has a place with every other scrapt 
vestigation and comparison of these reports so clearl 
lisher himself, when he glances at his reports in the 
fying his class. These assorted reports, preserved 
thousand letters each, already require the use of not 
pictured above. 


At the convention of the Association of Am 

30th, at Delmonico’s, New York City, the following te 
It is the sense of this convention that the labor expe 

the publishers of the American Newspaper Directory, dur 


istence, have been invaluable to advertisers. This Directasy 
advertisers the fact that a correct knowledge of circulation!s 


A new edition of the AMERICAN N 
is now in press and will be ready for delive 
day, April 16th. Price Five Doliars. 
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van oe ‘| PL i! it ey 

taining not far from 800 letter boxes in which are 

by the editor of the Directory the past five years. 
American Newspaper Directory has been published 
three classes. 

way. 
not straightforwad or not sufficiently definite. 

the circulation to be nobody’s business but their own. 


| with a newspaper is filed in such a way that every 

ap publisher may have previously furnished. An in- 
in which class a newspaper belongs that the pub- 

theng,can rarely refrain from speci- 

red i accommodating about one 

not from eight hundred boxes, as 


Advertisers, Jan. 29th and 
ion was passed unanimously : 


and the statistics obtained by 

thirty-four years of its ex- 
tan any other has kept before 
al to the successful advertiser. 


PAPER DIRECTORY 
subscribers on Wednes- 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 


tr Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription price, five dollars a year, 
in og dollars a hundred. No kk 
num 

oe Bel ng printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a aed edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, o larger number at the same rate. 

ar Pui Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit =f adv; — pecnemey, on 
application, obtain special ntial term: 

tr If any person who has not paid for it is re- 

a PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 

subscribed in his name, ' Every veer is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; rl measure, display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. ¢100a page. Specia! 
positon twenty- five | per cent additional, if grant- 

discount, five per cent for cash with order. 
Orrices: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 0, 1902. 


THE main purpose of one’s ad- 
vertisement should be not to make 
single sales but regular customers. 











A PERSON’s chance of success in 
advertising depends more than 
anything else on his choice of 
media. Usually a poor ad in a 
good paper will bring better re- 
turns than will a good ad ina 
poor paper. 

THE well-to-do class of people 
are not as easily influenced by 
newspaper advertising as is the 
great mass of wage-earners, for 
the reason that those who have 
plenty of money have no need to 
economize, and can consequently 
be independent of bargains. From 
this line of reasoning it would 
seem that “quality” of circulation 
does not possess the value that 
many publications attach to it. 


PrinTErS’ INK has held to it 
that the daily paper is the best me- 
dium for advertising. In this it 
has been logical, and it is not easy 
to understand how country papers 
should find fault with this judg- 
ment. That publicity is best, all 
other things being equal, which 
reaches the greatest number of 
readers. The city daily does reach 
the greatest number, and, propor- 
tionately to numbers, costs less 
than the country paper. Advertis- 
ing, like all forms of business, is 
a cold blooded proposition. It is 
a question of getting the best pos- 
sible returns for the money. There 
is not a particle of sentiment in it. 


Harper’s Magazine, established 
in June, 1850, had attained a sale 
of more than fifty thousand cop- 
ies per issue before the completion 
of the first volume in November 
of the same year, and it was not 
then the policy of its conductors 
to conceal the circulation figures. 


it is a great ‘mistake to suppose 
that the office and work of the edi- 
tor are deteriorating. Henry Wat- 
terson is yet alive, and Michael 
De Young, and Lafayette Young 
and St. Clair McKelway and many 
others. Fifty years ago newspa- 
pers were the personal organs of 
those who owned them, and these 
editors attained great publicity. 
The times now have changed and 
the newspapers are conducted 
upon more business principles. It 
is the ‘“down- stairs” rather than 
the “up-stairs’ which now con- 
trols the newspapers, and the iden- 
tity of the editor is largely lost. 
This fact does not detract, how- 
ever, in any sense from his merit. 
Never as now were newspapers 
possessed of so much worth. It 
would not be possible for such 
worth to be crowded into a news- 
paper except the controlling brain 
force were a man of more than av- 
erage ability. 





In the old days when Tweed 
was boss and Thomas Nast was 
using the full power of illustra- 
tion to persuade the public that 
he was corrupt and should be re- 
moved, it is said that the Tam- 
many chief said that he was in- 
different to what the several pa- 
pers of the city wrote of him edi- 
torially, but that he did feel the 
effect of the pictures which Nast 
drew of him. Tweed went on to 
say that any sort of a fellow, how- 
ever ignorant he might be, could 
understand the vivid, truth- telling 
characterizations of the famous 
cartoonist. The truth of this is 
referable to advertising. An art- 
ist who understands his business 
by a few strokes of his pen can 
make plain and easily understood 
what a writer cannot communicate 
so well in a full column of writ- 
ing. That advertiser or adwriter 
is wise, therefore. who uses .the 
art of the illustrator judiciously. 
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THE newspaper has made possi- 
ble the advertisement with all of 
its potentialities, and it is the ad- 
vertisement after all that may dis- 
rupt the peace of the nations and 
bring on a frightful war. Eng- 
land, France, Germany and the 
United States are reaching out to- 
day in every direction to extend 
trade and thus keep busy the 
wheels of factories and to dispose 
of the overplusage of the fields. 
Business men realize fully the val- 
ue of publicity in a work of this 
kind. Already American adver- 
tisers are taking much space in 
English newspapers. Soon they 
will do the same in German, 
French and Russian newspapers. 
The European business houses 
soon will be advertising extensive- 
ly in American newspapers. Mark- 
ets must be found for wares, and 
the advertisement affords the best 
opportunity for finding the market. 
The competition thus brought 
about may become so active and 
acrimonious as to lead to appeal 
to the sword and the fortunes of 
war. 


In Printers’ INK for February 
19 reference was made to certain 
doubt marks applied by the Am- 
erican Newspaper Directory to cir- 
culation ratings, based upon pub- 
lishers’ statements, and the Engi- 
neering News, a New York week- 
ly, was specified as a paper to 
which the marks ought to be at- 
tached in the next issue of the Di- 
rectory. Since that issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK appeared, the En- 
gineering News has exhibited a 
willingness and ability to prove 
the absolute accuracy of the circu- 
lation claims they have issued, and 
have met investigation in a man- 
ner that shows they claim an edi- 
tion no larger than they issue. 
This is the first, the only instance, 
that has ever occurred where the 
doubt marks have been shown to 
have been applied without suffi- 
cient reason, and in this case they 
had not found place in the Direc- 
tory, but were only spoken of as 
likely to find such place. The 
manner the matter was dealt with 
by the publishers of the Engineer- 
ing News was worthy of all 
praise, 


ONE may have the best goods in 
the world, and if he do not ad- 
vertise them they will spoil upon 
the shelves. It is possible to find 
a market for any good thing. The 
success of Ripans, Omega Oil and 
half a hundred other articles 
proves the truth of this. Of 
course, if a thing do not possess 
merit, its day will be short. 





THE Milwaukee Sentinel pos- 
sesses a poetess who writes a 
catchy quatrain for the “ear” of 
each day’s paper. Sometimes she 
satirizes a politician or a college 
professor, and at others she turns 
to the pages of Printers’ INK and 
versifies a bit of advertising wis- 
dom. She has a most commenda- 
ble habit of giving credit. 

To catch the I, says Printers’ Ink, 

The adman maketh all his plays. 


While some will blink, yet many wink 
The other I, when played for Js. 





WE gain wisdom through our 
troubles. I hope I have gained 
from my recent experience all the 
wisdom I am entitled to. I know 
that I certainly have learned rath- 
er numerous things, and among 
these is the fact that the general 
advertising agency business is a 
pretty unsatisfactory business. It 
requires a large amount of capital 
in proportion to the annual turn- 
over. It requires more than ordi- 
nary commercial risks. It is tran- 
sacted on small margin and at a 
large expense. It is full of details, 
multiplied by details, with a few 
more details thrown in, just to 
make it symmetrical. Most of 
these details are made up of other 
details, and each one of them has 
in it the possibility of loss. The 
assets of an advertising agent are 
largely such as bankers are unfa- 
miliar with and are unwilling to 
loan money upon. They can see 
no value in an unexecuted con- 
tract, although that contract may 
represent a fair amount of profit 
and a considerable investment of 
real money. The advertising agent 
is neither fish, flesh, fowl nor good 
red herring. He is continually be- 
tween hay and grass—between the 
devil and the deep sea.—Charles 
Austin Bates, in Current Adver- 
tising for March, 
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Tue Mining Record, published 
at Colorado Springs, Col., at $5 
per annum, is said to be the only 
daily mining paper in the world. 
In a letter to Printers’ INK, dat- 
ed March 3, 1902, Mr. E. G. Rein- 
ert, general manager of the Min- 
ing Record, says: 

“Those of our advertisers who are 
reading Printers’ INK we happen to 
know are our most successful people. 
We believe this is due to the fact that 
they make a study of advertising, and 
as a general thing make judicious use 
of their space in our paper.” 





AN evening paper published in 
Frankfort, Ind., called the Cres- 
cent, has a commendable desire 
to have its rating set forth in 
Arabic figures in the American 
Newspaper Directory. The paper 
purports to be published by one 
Bayard Gray (supposed to be a 
descendant of Chevalier Bayard 
on the mother’s side). In making 
out his circulation statement for 
the consideration of the editor of 
the Directory, Mr. Bayard pro- 
ceeds along regular lines and the 
circulation of the paper is regular 
to a remarkable degree. He pub- 
lished precisely the same number 
of copies every day in December, 
viz., 1,650, and one of the most 
extraordinary things about it is 
that, although his paper only pur- 
ports to come out six times a 
week, yet in some way, not ex- 
plained by Mr. Bayard, it is made 
to appear on his circulation state- 
ment that he actually printed as 
many copies on Sunday as he did 
on any other day. Way back in 
February his circulation was only 
running 1,300 daily, but it was as 
large Sundays as on other days, 
and it appears that when Mr. Bay- 
ard Gray first made out his state- 
ment his edition was as large on 
the 29th, 30th and 31st of Febru- 
ary as on other days, but for some 
reason unexplained he cuts out 
the editions for the last three days. 
Probably this was done on ac- 
count of conscientious scruples. 
There are two other dailies in 
Frankfort, the News and _ the 
Times, but neither of them appear 
to be so fortunate as to have a de- 
scendant of Chevalier Bayard in 
the counting room to act as cir- 
culation liar. 


PERSISTENCE is responsible for 
as many failures as successes. An 
advertiser who persists in doing 
oe advertising will be sure to 
ail. 





CoMMERCIAL relations between 
the United States and Spain have 
been resumed with apparently 
greater cordiality and certainly 
with greater activity than ever be- 
fore. The figures of the Treasury 
Bureau of Statistics show that 
both the imports into the United 
States from Spain and exports 
from the United States to Spain 
were, with a single exception, 
greater in the calendar year 1901 
than in any preceding year. Our 
imports from Spain during the 
year ending with December, 1901, 
amounted to $7,040,758, and our 
exports to Spain were $16,785,711. 
Comparing 1901 with 1891, it is 
shown that our ‘imports from 
Spain have grown from $4,906,475 
to $7,040,758, and that exports to 
Spain from the United States have 
increased from $12,877,477 to $16,- 
785,711. Comparing present condi- 
tions with those of 1898, it appears 
that our imports from Spain have 
increased from $3,608,308 in 1808 
to the above mentioned figure, $7,- 
040,758; and our exports to Spain 
from $8,050,475 in 1898 to $16,785,- 
711, as already stated. The ex- 
ports from the United States to 
Spain are chiefly articles for use 
in manufacturing, cotton, lumber, 
crude mineral oil and tobacco be- 
ing the principal articles in the 
list, by far the largest in the list 
being cotton. Our imports from 
Spain are chiefly fruits and nuts, 
wines, chemicals, corks and cork 
bark, and iron ore of a_ special 
grade not readily produced in the 
United States. Lemons and or- 
anges form a much smaller pro- 
portion of the imports now than a 
few years ago, due to the fact that 
citrus fruits are now largely pro- 
duced in the United States. The 
importation of raisins has also 
greatly reduced in value, by rea-~ 
son of the increased production of 
raisins in the United States. Im- 
ports of preserved and other fruits 
from Spain have, on the other 
hand, increased, as have also those 
of almonds and other nuts, 
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Mr. F. E. Boornsy, General 
Passenger Agent of the Maine 
Central Railroad, sends the Little 
Schoolmaster a package of his lat- 
est advertising literature, gotten 
out to further the well-being of 
the hunting and fishing grounds of 
Maine, New Hampshire, New- 
foundland and New Brunswick. 
The most attractive is a 48-page 
booklet entitled, “To Hunt and 
Fish,” containing information of 
the sort that is prized by folks who 
are planning trips into the woods. 
It describes the fish and game of 
all localities in this extensive ter- 
ritory, gives names and location 
of lakes, rivers, ponds, towns, 
camps, hotels, railroad stations 
and_ postoffices, and _ tabulates 
terms, distances and modes of 
conveyance. The standard size of 
railroad folder has been adhered 
to, but by doubling some of the 
pages it has been made possible to 
print large halftones. Some of 
these, showing game, fish and 
scenes in the woods will compare 
favorably with the nature photos 
printed in some of the magazines. 
One of especial interest shows 
Madame Lillian Blauvelt, the 
opera singer, in het camp at Deer 
Pond, Me. A large map in the 
back of the book shows the coun- 
try described in the text, and an 
admirable index enables a reader 
to find any pond, stream, lake or 
town, with all necessary informa- 
tion concerning its hotels, terms 
and guest capacity. It also indi- 
cates the page in the book where 
more detailed information will be 
found. Facts are in great demand 
with people who are planning out- 
ings, and Mr. Boothby has suc- 
ceeded in compiling a_ veritable 
encyclopedia of the territory made 
accessible by the Maine Central. 
The cover of “To Hunt and Fish” 
is in colors and presents a scene 
which will please every true sport. 
Mechanically and typographically 
the book is of commendable excel- 
lence. There are also some ex- 
cellent folders designed for dis- 
tribution at the Boston Sports- 
men’s Show, the most attractive 
sf which is one giving a station 
agent’s record of the moose, deer 
and bear carried out of the hunt- 
‘ng country during five years. 


A DIALOGUE. 





What are the facts of the 
change of ownership of the New 
York Sun? 

Mr. William M. Laffan has 
bought of Mr. Paul Dana, repre- 
senting the Dana estate, the 176 
shares of the capital stock of the 
Sun Company. It is understood 
that the purchase price was $700,- 
ooo. The total number of shares 
of the Sun Company is 350. 

Does Mr. Dana go out? 

No; I understand he continues 
his editorial relation with the Sun 
newspaper. 

But Mr. Laffan is the directing 
force? 

Yes. 

Well, has not that been so for a 
good while? 

I think it has ever since Mr. 
Charles A. Dana’s death. 

It was not so in the lifetime of 
the elder Dana, was it? 

No, but Mr. Laffan was for 
many years preceding the elder 
Dana’s death a potential factor in 
the Sun’s affairs. 

Is he much more potential now 
than he has been for a dozen 
years? 

I think he is. 

You do not know the facts as 
stated of your own knowledge? 

No, but I happen to know that 
one day, about two weeks ago, 
Mr. Dana deposited $700,000 with 
the Colonial Trust Company. 





GrEoRGE WASHINGTON died and 
the country survived. His death 
was a ten days’ talk and then peo- 
ple talked of somebody else. Na- 
poleon went to St. Helena and a 
Bourbon occupied the throne of 
France. What is true of illustrious 
men is true in greater degree of 
those who have not achieved emi- 
nent distinction. To succeed in ad- 
vertising one must keep himself 
constantly before the public. When 
he ceases to advertise people for- 
get him. Who remembers Hem- 
bold now? Yet time was when he 
and his buchu preparation were 
the talk of the country. When a 
man ceases to work he deteriorates 
mentally; when a business man 
stops advertising his sales de- 
crease visibly. 
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THE MIRACLE PILLS. 


The reproduction shown below 
is part of an ad for Miracle Pills, 
which, according to Cote & Co., 
Bic, Rimouski County P. Q., had 
appeared in two hundred Cana- 
dian weeklies and dailies for two 
months and brought but a single 
applicant for the free automobile. 





Coupon. 











Messrs R. Cote & Cie, 
Bic, Rimouski Co. P.Q. 

This entitles me to the property of 
the Automobile that { will get free if 
you have received coupons 
and I am the nearest guesser. 


ds acccke peetenveesseed 


Address..... 


I sendencloscd “&* wrapper of your 
Miracle Pills, 














The original ad occupied about 
12 inches space, three columns 
wide, and held out an award of 
an American-made automobile 
valued at $1,500 to the person who 
returned the largest number of 
coupons. Each coupon had to be 
accompanied by a Miracle Pill 
wrapper, the purchase of which 
cost the sender 50 cents, which is 
the retail price of a package of the 

ills. 

, The advertisers submit the case 
to Printers’ Ink for the purpose 
of ascertaining what explanation 
the Little Schoolmaster will give 
for the fact that it is possible to 
do so much advertising without 
producing a greater result. PrintT- 
ERS’ INK has an opinion, but rath- 
er than express it just now would 
be glad fo hear from some of its 
pupils for the purpose of ascer- 
taining how wise the wisest one 
may show himself to be. 
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WINDOW SIGNS. 

The window sign is an important ad- 
junct to local advertising and all other 
kinds of retail advertising. 

It is a sort of last step. 
clinching blow after i 
through. 

It is a reminder. There goes John 
Smith, bustling down the street, his 
mind full of his own business to such 
an extent that the special sale you ad- 
vertised in the newspaper has entirely 
slipped his mind. 

As he is about to pass your store 
your window sign reaches out to him 
and buttonholes him and says: 

“Here, Smith, these are the bargains 
in the overalls you read about in our 
ad this week.” 

Then Smith is brought back on the 
earth, and he may stop in then to see 
what you are offering, or he may do so 
on his way back, or he may wait until 
he brings his wife along. At any rate, 
you have reminded him, and he is apt 
to remember it. 

Window signs do more than this. 
They furnish reading for people at a 
time when people are in the best mood 
for reading short printed things. 

When folk stop to look into your 
window, they are bound to read your 
window signs. 

Isn’t it the same way with you? 

Folks on the street seem to be hun- 
gry for such things. They are suscep- 
tible to new sights and sounds. They 
haven’t anything particular on their 
minds. They will read your story if it 
is short and worth reading. 

A window sign may be made not only 
bright and attractive, but persuasive. A 
few words in it may start up a whole 
train of thought-in the reader’s mind. 
at may sound as if there is lots back 
of it. 

It is a wise plan generally to give 
people a chance to think—to give them 
a hint on which they may work. Start 
a man studying out your proposition 
and he will convince himself. 

Another sphere that a window sign 
occupies is to appeal to people who do 
not read the local paper. There are 
such souls even at this day of growth in 
most every country community.—Good 
Advertising. 


—_+o+—__——_ 
DON’T BE UNDULY STRENUOUS. 
While there is no particular virtue in 
writing an advertisement on a milk-and- 
water plan, neither is there anything 
gained by giving it so much enthusiasm 
that it will fairly consume itself. Folks 
rather like to supply_some of the infor- 
mation themselves. It is human nature 
for the average reader to give a fact, 
plainly put, a coating of extra strength 
in his own mind. When a man reads 
an advertisement that strains and does 
its level best to convince him. that man 
generally takes it with a pinch of salt. 
e would not be human if he were oth- 
erwise. But, if the advertisement is 
laid along dispassionate lines, giving its 
arguments calmly and truthfully, with- 
out undue agitation, the reader does not 
feel called upon to argue against it, be- 
cause the feeling does not lay hold of 
him that that ad is working to win him 
over in spite of himself.—Current Ad- 
vertising, 


It is a 
the nail comes 
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The local weekly is the paper of 
the Home. The entire household 
thoroughly peruses its columns. 

The daily is read quickly, but the 
local weekly is read well. The daily is 


for one day; the local weekly for seven. 
There are 1,500 of these local weeklies in 
the Atlantic Coast Lists. They reach one 


million families from Maine to Mississippi. 
One order, one electrotype, only needed. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard St., New York. 





In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition twenty-nine compet- 
ing advertisements were received 
in time for consideration and re- 
port in this issue of the Little 
Schoolmaster. Of these, the one 
reproduced on the opposite page 
is thought to be the best submit- 
ted during the respective week. 

This advertisement was con- 
structed by Geo. W. Wagenseller, 
editor and publisher of the Mid- 
dleburgh (Pa.) Post, and it ap- 
peared in that paper of March 6, 
1902. 

In accordance with the original 
offer, a coupon entitling the hold- 
er to a paid-in-advance subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ Ink, good for 
one year from date of presenta- 
tion, was sent to Mr. Wagensel- 
ler when the marked copy of the 
paper was received. Two addi- 
tional coupons, one to Mr. Wag- 
enseller and one to the advertis- 
ing manager of the Post, were 
sent in accordance with the terms 
of the competition when a selec- 
tion of the best ad for the eleventh 
week had been made. 

Mr. Wagenseller’s advertise- 
ment will now be placed on file, 
and it will have further considera- 
tion later on, as specifically pro- 
vided in the regulations which 
govern the contest. 

Each of the twenty-eight unsuc- 
cessful competitors for the honors 
of the eleventh week received a 
coupon good for one year’s sub- 
scription to PriNTERS’ INK, as a 
partial consideration for their ef- 
forts in accordance with the terms 
of the contest. 

The eleventh week has again 
been ‘conspicuous for the large 
number of ads submitted and the 
superior quality of many of them. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


ELEVENTH WEEK. 


————————— 


Adwriters everywhere will be 
interested in the progress of this 
competition and in taking note of 
the genius and ability exhibited by 
the adsmiths, amateur or profes- 
sional, who take a part. An op- 
portunity is thereby offered to 
bright men to obtain an amount 
and quality of publicity which 
money could not easily buy. 

Amateur adsmiths will not fail 
to appreciate that the competition 
offers a rare opportunity to have 
their successful work passed upon, 
not only by the Little Schoolmas- 
ter in the Art of Advertising, but 
by all his pupils everywhere, and 
the class includes the successful 
advertisers of the civilized world. 

The ads which the competition 
for 1902 calls tor need not neces- 
sarily be display ads—they may be 
short essays if one so prefers, pub- 
lished as provided in the condi- 
tions set forth elsewhere in this 
issue. 

It is perhaps of interest to state 
that among the competitors for 
the awards in the Printers’ INK 
1902 ad contest editors and pub- 
lishers of country papers take an 
active part. So far four have 
scored weekly distinction, viz., 
James W. Brackett, of the Phil- 
lips (Me.) Maine Woods (first 
week), J. Harry Reed, of the Rog- 
ers (O.) Noontide (third week), 
E. S. Hanson, of the Whitewater 
(Wis.) Register (seventh week), 
and the prize winner of the pres- 
ent week. Country editors are the 
natural pioneers for spreading 
good advertising ideas among a 
class of merchants which cannot 
well afford the hire of experts. 

| 





Don’t give up because your first at- 
tempts at advertising fail—find out the 
cause and avoid a repetition of the 
same.—White’s Sayings. 
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Study 
the Schoolmaster of 
Hovertising 





PRINTERS’ INK, published weekly, is the established 
authority of advertising magazines and gives the best 
food for thought to those who wish to reach out for 
business. 


It deals with the cold, hard facts—those that are 
indispensable for a successful advertising cam pai g. 


It teaches the novice to avoid waste in advertising 
appropriations, and to secure the most desirable results 
with as small a sum as possible. 


PRINTERS’ INK is called the “ Little Schoolmaster 
of Advertising,” because it was the pioneer in the field 
of successful work. ° 


It stands to-day as a text book on the subject of 
advertising, and it is so broad-gauged that no good 
ideas will be rejected. 


PRINTERS’ INK is published every Wednesday at 10 
Spruce Strect, New York. Send five dollars for a year’s 
subscription or 10 cents for a sample copy. 











Right Methods 
Always Count 





Written by GEo. W. WAGENS' LLER. Middlebureh. Pa. 
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Printers’ Ink Competition for 1902. 





1 
The adsmith desiring to compete shail pre- 
pare an advertisement, such as he believes is 
calculated to influence the reader of it to be- 
come possessed with a desire to subscribe for 
and read Printers’ Ink—The Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising. 


2 
When he has prepared his advertisement he 
shall cause it to 5 inserted in some newspaper. 
It does not matter in what paper or periodical 
it appears, who owns it, or what its circu- 
lation or influence, the only point insisted upon 
is that the adsmith who prepares the advertise- 
ment shall cause it to be inserted in a news- 
paper or periodical of some sort. 


When the advertisement has appeared as 
above specified, the adsmith competing shall 
send by mail a marked copy of the periodical 
in which he has caused the advertisement to 
appear, said copy to be addressed simply 
— Ink, No. 10 Spruce Street, New 

ork. 


4 

The adsmith shall also cut out a copy of the 
advertisement prepared by him, and inserted as 
above specified, and shall send the same ina 
sealed envelope, under letter postage, addressed 
to the editor of Printers’ Inx, together with 
his own name and address, and the name and 
date of issue of the paper or periodical in 
which the advertisement has appeared. 


5 
The editor of Printers’ Ink will on his 
part receive the advertisements and papers sent 
as above and take due note of each, 


6 

In acknowledgment of and partial payment 
for such advertisement so submitted, a coupon 
shall be sent to the adsmith by return mail 
= for a copy of Printers’ INK, to be sent 
or one year to any person whose name is 
written across the back of the coupon when re- 
turned for redemption. 


7 

Every week the best advertisement that has 
been submitted up to the date of going to press 
will be reproduced in Printers’ Inx for that 
date, together with the name of the adsmith by 
whom it was prepared. The name and date 
of the paper in which it appeared will also be 
stated, and two additional coupons, each good 
for a year’s paid in advance subscription to 
PrinTErRs’ Ink will then be mailed, one to the 
adsmith and the other to the advertising man- 
ager of the paper in which the advertisement 
had insertion. These additional coupons can 
be used as presents to some one like Y to a 
preciate el be benefited by the weekly teach- 
ings of The Little Schoolmaster in the Art of 
Advertising. 


In the issue of Printers’ Inwx for the week 
following, a second advertisement will be pro- 
duced, being the best one sent in since the pre- 
vious selection was made, and another in issue 
of Printers’ Inx that follows, and so on until 
the competition is closed, and with the appear- 
ance of each of these issues, two additional 
couponswill be duly forwarded, each good fora 
year’s subscription to Printers’ Ink, to any 
address written on the back of the coupon when 
returned for redemption, one coupor. being for 
the disposal of the writer of the advertisement 





for that week and the other for the business 
manager of the paper or periodical in which it 
appeared, ° 


Whenever it is thought that the competition 
has proceeded far enough, and in any event 
not later than in December, 1902, there will be 
published in Printers’ Ink the names and 
addresses of every adsmith who has been so for- 
tunate as to produce an advertisement that has 
been thought superior to any other sent in dur- 
ing any single week, and from among these 
there shall be chosen the twelve whose adver- 
tisements are thought to be superior to each 
and all of the others submitted, and thereupon 
the twelve will be asked to supply each a photo- 
graph of himself, from which it will be possible 
for The Little Schoolmaster to have made 
half-tone portraits for reproduction in Print- 
ERS’ INK, and on the week following there will 
be reproduced reduced fac-similes of the twelve 
advertisements thought most deserving, and 
from among the twelve three'will be selected, 
those which are thought more deserving than 
either of the other nine, and to the constructors 
of these three will be paid over cash prizes as 


follows : 

$100 to the adsmith 
who produced 

the ad that is deemed the 

best of all. 








$50 to the adsmith who pro- 
duced the ad that is second in 
merit, 


$25 to the adsmith who pro- 
duced the ad that is third in 
merit. 








10 
Of the twelve papers or periodicals in which 
these best twelve advertisements appeared, the 
six that are credited with the largest circulation 
in the latest issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory shall each be entitled to the free in- 
sertion of a full-page advertisement in Print- 
ers’ Ink, for which the net cash price is one 
hundred dollars, said page advertising to be 
used when wanted within six months after the 
awards have been announced, 
11 
Every adsmith will make up his advertise. 
ment in his own way, and give it such space 
and display as fairly represents $5, the price of a 
year’s subscription to Printgrs’ Ink, for every 
competitor will be entitled to a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ Ink, as part pay for his 
advertisement, even if he fails to secure one of 
the cash prizes. 12 


There is no limit to the number of times that 
may be essayed by one adsmith. He may, if 
he chooses, make a new trial every week while 
the competition is open. Should one man con- 
struct all of the three advertisements that sur- 
pass the others in merit, there is no condition 
of the contest that would forbid the giving of 
all three prizes to one man, 
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ADVERTISING THAT PAYS. 





Poultry advertising is just as essen- 
tial to the breeds as good stock, for 
without either one you cannot do busi- 
ness. Advertising one’s stock can be 
accomplished in a number of ways. 
Some use nothing but circulars, others 
depend upon their winnings at the win- 
ter shows for publicity, but the most of 
those who have been successful in the 
fancy have been those who have used 
the poultry press, not once, but all the 
time. Just try to name the breeders 
who in your memory are at the top of 
the ladder, and you will find that they 
are all heavy advertisers. As to what 
constitutes good advertising is as yet a 
matter to be determined, for what will 
sell goods to-day will not bring an in- 
quiry next time. The fellow that thinks 
he can write a good advertisement is 
the fellow who has never sat down and 
tried hard. The essential points of an 
advertisement are to state, in the first 
place, what you have for sale. The 
next is why you think your stock is 
worthy of purchase, what qualifications 
its possesses that would be an induce- 
ment to purchase, and the price you 
will sell it for. A mere statement of 
facts is all that is necessary, and try- 
ing to be funny, or to write a freak ad- 
vertisement, never gets you a thing. A 
good illustration of vour stock, or your 
own face in your advertisement, is con- 
sidered helpful to the attractiveness of 
an ad, and goes a long way toward 
pushing it out before the eyes of the 
reader. 

Most of the poultry papers-now pub- 
lished have competent men who thor- 
oughly understand their business in the 
composing room, and will set your an- 
nouncement in an attractive way, and in 
the best position possible. Another 
thing, it would hardly pay a manufact- 
urer of coffins to advertise his goods in 
a farm implement journal, and it is 
therefore about as unprofitable for a 
poultryman to advertise in any other 
paper than a poultry paper. If you 
have iron for sale advertise it in a paper 
devoted to that article, and which is 
read by people interested in that sub- 
ject. Nothing will bring the returns 
as well as a paper devoted to poultry. 
Now as to circulation. If a fellow is 
out hunting, and has only one quail to 
shoot at, his chances are slim for quail 
on toast, but if he has twenty to shoot 
at, there is a possibility of his securing 
some of the birds. That’s the whole 
circulation business in a nutshell. You 
want to pick out a journal in which to 
place your advertisement with a guar- 
anteed circulation, and one that reach- 
es those interested in that which you 
have for sale. Those journals which 
are always blowing so hard as to the 
millions of copies they are printing 
each month are_not always the best 
business bringers. A journal with 5,000 
subscribers, who pay for their paper 
and read it after they get it, and also 
interested in its contents, will always 
bring more returns to the advertiser 
than the big blow-hard_ paper, which 
sends its copies to hod carriers and 
boot blacks, irrespective of their knowl- 
edge of the poultry business, and which 
are not read or even opened by those 


receiving them. Investigate the jour- 
nal’s claims when they talk about the 
wonderful results obtained by those 
using their columns, and don’t always 
believe the smooth- talking agent. Again, 
too many people think that last year’s 
advertising will sell this year’s goods, 
some one has said, but this is all right, 
too. Good advertising will live almost 
forever. *, J. Marshall, a prominent 
breeder of the South, told me not long 
ago “that he had just sold a pen of 
fowls from an inquiry that he had re- 
ceived that week, which was the result 
of an old advertisement seen in a paper 
twelve years ago, and from a paper now 
out of existence.’”’ He said “that he 
keyed all his advertisements and knew 
exactly where this inquiry had come 
from,” so that there was no doubt about 
it. I have sold stock myself from ad- 
vertisements that appeared three years 
ago, so I am a firm believer that a good 
advertisement will live as long as it is 
readable, and will pay up to that time. 
The only way to advertise is all the 
time, then you are sure of it. If your 
business is of such a size or nature that 
you cannot carry a large advertisement, 
take a smaller one and run it continu- 
ously, rather than a larger one only oc- 
casionally. The breeders’ cards in most 
journals oe cheap and pay good re- 
turns.—C. H. Icken, Poultry roestign- 
tor. 
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Supremacy of the Morning Paper. 


The Daily Saratogian (N. Y.) recently published an article, which said: 





“The evening paper is pretty generally conceded by the 
largest advertisers as the one that bring the best returns, 
for its circulation is largely in the home.” 

This impression is not verified by the advertising in the daily papers of 
New York City. A comparison of the morning and evening papers for the 
month of February appears to establish the supremacy of the morning paper 
over the evening paper, at least in the estimate of the advertisers. 

During February the New York morning papers carried 2,588,226 lines 
of advertising, of which 1,054,732 were on Sunday, against 1,126,418 lines in 
the evening papers. 

Even with the exclusion of the Sunday morning issues, the preponder- 
ance of the week-day morning publications was thirty-six per cent. 

The dry goods advertisers are unquestionably the largest and most suc- 
cessful users of newspaper space. The February figures in New York City 
show the following comparison ; 


Dry Goops ADVERTISING, 


Seven Morning Papers. Seven Evening Papers. 

I a aya dx ches ehssiasatale 153,634 Jines I 6150 05040 4595445 109,912 lines 
|. ee 134.853 NS 0s cicteviscowie 101,038 
SE ik goes iecateiace eee. A ee 64,357 ‘* 
Seer ee 96,546 ‘** Mail & Express......... 48,417 °‘ 
| EEE ere era 39,426 ‘‘ Commercial Advertiser 26,187 ‘* 
NE 6c oeenmngds eee. © EM ci wees owe wienceu 21,320 ‘ 
| eee oe FRM, nye dese cessionnin’s 16,273 * 

ae Wi asacsekes 387,504 ** 


Excess of morning papers over evening papers, fifty-four per cent, equal- 
ing 212,412 lines in dry-goods advertising. 

On all those classifications which are supposed to interest the home, as 
distinguished from those which appeal to the counting room, the preponder- 
ance of the morning paper is more marked, as will appear from the following : 





FEBRUARY, 1902. Morning. Evening. 

EN ss ssive cide Giee aeoie ee eeikwee se eiesauies 599,916 387,504 
IN hon (oan oiniaieve siete gic aieusi aie naiaeaelea as /oie% 109,772 41,895 
EN aiciechigsccdhic” 79.06 Seu seeew.cbs a steewsis's 13,088 995 
eda vibe shvsvse ces sega iadsseeneieees ae 304,937 4,135 
ere sali areninina a aifiaate(lmmie gO, 303 27,272 
Total Of all classtRcaliOns ..0.0..00000ccccese 2,588,226 1,126,418 


In Philadelphia, the same situation prevails, the morning papers carrying 
a larger quantity of advertising as compared with the evening papers. The 
Boston papers carry all of the advertising through the morning and evening 
editions, for one price, so there is no basis in that city for comparison. 

In circulation, as in advertising, the morning papers of New York City 
are in the ascendancy; the total daily paid circulation of the morning news- 
papers of New York City being 918,000 against an actual sale of 870,000 eve- 
ning papers. 

In the city of St. Louis, during the year 1901, 40,000 columns of adver- 
tising were printed in the morning, against 21,000 columns in the afternoon. 
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pecial Issues 
of 
Printers’ Ink 


HOTEL @ SUMMER RESORT 
EDITION: ::::: Press-Day, 
March 26 2 (°19,200 Bes. 


mer Resorts in the United States and Canada, in addition to the regular 
issue.—Issued to secure subscriptions and to interest the proprietors in the 
advantages of Newspaper Advertising. This special edition will call for 
more than 19,000 sample copies, and offers Newspapers an exceptional 
opportunity of advertising their merits, special terms and advantages to all 
Hotel and Summer Resort Proprietors in one issue of one paper at a price no 
higher than that demanded for a regular edition. 
ADVERTISING RATEs.—Page, $100 ; larger or smaller spaces pro rata. 























SCHOOL EDITION :: : Press- 
Day, Aprill16 @ i*"6,000 


Schools and Colleges in the United States and Canada, including Com- 
mercial Colleges and Training Schools, in addition to the regular issue.— 
For the purpose of increasing the subscription list among this class of peo- 
ple,a sample copy of Printers’ Ink, that goes to press this day, will be 
sent to every schooi and institution of learning in the Tinited States, as cata- 
logued in the American School Directory. It will be issued at an opportune 
time to influence School Advertising, as the edition will be in the hands of 
the School Managers just before they make their contracts. Newspapers 
and Magazines ari: invited to use this edition for advertising the merits of 
their publications. 

ADVERTISING Raves.—Page, $100; half page, $50; quarter page, $25 ; 
line, soc., or, if classified, without display, 25 cents. 


scribers and additional advertising patronage for PrinTsrs’ Ink, the little 

Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising. The special issues of Printers’ 

Ink can be used by the high-grade and first-class advertising medium, for 
each issue reaches a desirable class of probable patrons. 

The latest day for each issue is as stated. Every attention will be given 
advertisements in the matter of typesetting. The advertiser who sends order and 
copy by return mail will be sure of attention. 

Five per cent discount for cash in full payment with order. 

The advertiser who must have a special position for his announcement is 
reminded that Printers’ Ink isa small paper and special positions are scarce. 
Twenty-five per cent additional will be charged for special position if granted. 


T= primary purpose of these Sample Copy Editions is to induce new sub- 








Address orders to 2 


RINTERS’ INK 


10 Spruce St., New York 
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BEST AGRICULTURAL 
NEWSPALE ER. 





Printers’ INK has in the past 
few years awarded six sugar 
bowls to newspapers and trade pa- 
pers, and the recipients of these 
distinctions have often asserted 
the moral as well as direct busi- 
ness value that had accrued to 
them from these awards. 

A seventh award will be made 
within the next few months to the 
agricultural paper, weekly, semi- 
monthly, monthly or however is- 
sued, that better serves its purpose 
than any other as an educator and 
counsellor for our agricultural 
population, and best serves as an 
economical medium for communi- 
cating with that class through its 
columns and on the fairest terms, 
price and value considered. 

There are over five hundred ag- 
ricultural papers in the country, 
including dairy, horticulture, flori- 
culture, drainage and_ irrigation, 
live stock and horse publications. 

Publishers of agricultural pa- 
pers, or their friends, are invited 
to submit such claims for consid- 
eration at the hands of the Little 
Schoolmaster. 


WILMINGTON, Vt., Mar. 4, 1902. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 
As a reader and admirer of the 
Farm Journal, published at  Philadel- 


phia by Wilmer Atkinson & Co., would 
like to say why I think it best serves 
the purpose of educator and counsellor 
for our agricultural population. On a 
hill way up in Vermont is a whole fam- 
ily that has taken the Farm Journal for 
twenty years, and read it, too, and en- 
joyed it, and been benefited by it in 
many ways. It is unlike other papers 
of its class in manv respects: Ist, in 
its short, pithy articles that go right 
at the heart of things; 2d, in the tone 
and vim of its reading matter, urging 
farmers up into higher and better ways, 
agricultural and domestic. It is a bugle 
call to activity and duty, arousing the 
indolent to the necessity of bettering 
their condition and that of those around 
them; 3d, in its advocacy of helpful- 
ness to one another and care and kind- 
ness in the treatment of “our other 
friends’—the dumb animals. 

In short, in the Farm 
find the wisest suggestions, the quaint- 
est sayings, the choicest selections of 
prose and the richest and most appro- 


Journal we 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


priate gems of poetry. In all these re- 
spects it is unique and without a peer, 
and I gladly pay this sincere tribute to 
its worthiness and worth. In price it 
comes almost as cheap as the air we 
breathe and the water we drink. 

E. A. Fitcn. 


G. G. Harman, M.D., 
523 Penn Street. County Coroner. 
Huntinocpon, Pa., Mar. 4, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In response to your request on the 
merits of a journal or newspaper which 
better serves its purpose ‘“‘as an educa- 
tor and counsellor for our agricultural 
population,” etc., I desire to say a word 
or two in favor of the Farm Journal, 
of Philadelphia. As an educator it has 
no superior ; as a counsellor it has no 
superior; as an exponent of good com- 
mon sense it has no superior. As to the 
extent of its readers, it is beyond 
enumeration, for it has so many friends 
that to each subscriber there are at 
least six readers not only in the family 
but neighbors as well. I have been a 
subscriber for at least 15 or 20 years, 
and feel that I never can do without 
it, as it is read and reread by every 
member of the family, and as it lies on 
my office table it is eagerly ovat by 
many of my office patients. So that I 
am very sure that the Farm Journal 
has no superiors, and I have numerous 
friends who are of the same opinion. 

Very respectfully bw 
. G. HarMan. 


Sprinc Vatiey, N. Y., Mar. 6, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Please permit me to write a few com- 
plimentary words in behalf of our lit- 
tle agricultural friend, the Farm Jour- 
nal, published in Philadelphia. This 
little nugget of knowledge comes to my 
table regularly once a month, and gets 
my undivided attention at the very first 
opportunity I have to read it. It gives 
the same feeling that every one has ex- 
perienced when taking the hand of some 
big-hearted, whole-souled farmer, when 
he bids you come in and make yourself 
“ter hum.” There is in this periodical 
that kind of good advice cheerfully 
given on so many everyday problems 
that we feel sure of the result if we 
follow this little friend in everything it 
says. In reading the large number of 
advertisements to be found on its pages 
we sometimes think there is a “fishy” 
flavor to this or that one, but the care 
displayed by the editors in the accept- 
ance of an advertisement gives us the 
assurance of “fair play,” and we buy 
of the advertiser without fear. An- 
other noticeable feature displayed all 
through the different issues is the sound 
teaching of carefulness, thriftiness and 
strict economy. Notice the many words 
of advice and warning given to its read- 
ers upon the proper care and manage- 
ment of our faithful dumb friends— 


1902. 


horses, cattle, sheep and dogs. How 
many, many poor animals owe their bet- 
ter condition to-dav to their little 
champion who stands by them? Then 
there is old “Peter Tumbledown,” true 


as life. Who knows the number of his 
kind that have been shamed into lead- 
ing a better life. and now have hinges 
on their barn doors instead of poles 














bracing them shut? 
pier, too. 

Again, what paper has said more to 
the farmer about his boys? “The boy 
is father to the man,” and these kn 
erican farm boys need just the encour- 
agement advocated by the Farm Jour- 
nal, viz., give the boys certain young 
stock to raise and sell, the proceeds to 
be their own. The result will be, that 
instead of longing for city life and a 
chance to earn money there, he will be 
happy and contented on the farm. In 
conclusion, would say that the Farm 
Journal is the cheapest and best all- 
round agricultural paper that I have 
any knowledge of, and as an advertising 
medium must rank second to none. 

Very resvectfully, 
ParRKER SMITH. 


The wife is hap- 


MatoneE, Va.,. Mar. 6, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

With regard to your prize offer of the 
seventh Sugar Bowl, how about the 
Farm Journal? As an educator and 
counsellor for rural population; as an 
aang medium; as protection to the 
patrons of its advertising columns, “‘it 
can’t be beat!” 

It fits the rural districts to a dot. It 
can tell us more in a few words than 
any paper I know of for ten times the 
price. Respectfully, 

J. M. Epwarps. 


Puetrs, N. Y., Mar. 6, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: - 
Your seventh Sugar Bowl, to be 


awarded to the best agricultural pa ms 
in my judgment should be awarde 
the Country Gentleman, and for the fol. 
as 5 reason: 

I had some sixty odd bushels of seed 
potatoes, and expended a little over a 
dollar in an advertisement of them in 
the Country Gentleman, and within a 
week from the issue that contained the 
ad every potato was sold. It is now 
nearly a month since I advertised, and 
the orders are still coming for ‘those 
seed potatoes, and the orders are not 
confined to this State alone, as some 
have come from Iowa and West Vir- 
ginia, and a great many inquiries from 
nearby States. 

Whenever I have anything to sell I 
advertise it in the Country Gentleman, 
and then I am sure of a sale. I con- 
sider the Country Gentleman the best 
advertising medium to be had at any 
price. It is “the” agricultural pest of 
the present day. Very. repeats lly, 

BRIDGER. 


Established 1856. 
RiversipE Herp oF AyRSHIRE CATTLE 
AND SHETLAND PONIES. 
J. F. Converse & Co. 
Woopvitte, N. Y., Mar. 7, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Regarding your offer of a prize to the 
best agricultural paper, it gives me _— 
pleasure to offer my testimony in favor 
of the Country Gentleman, having 
read it ever since its publication. We 
take a half dozen other publications, 
and the Country Gentleman is the first 
to be read. Its doctrines and teachings 
are always conservative, correct and in- 
telligent. It is the hand-book for pro- 
gressive farmers and stockmen all over 
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the country. It is the brightest star in 
the galaxy of agricultural publications. 
Its editors are up-to-date, progressive, 
brainy men, always interested in all that 
pertains to true agriculture. 

F. Converse. 


MANHEIM, Pa., Mar. 8, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As I think, the Farm Journal is en- 
titled to the seventh Sugar Bowl, which 
I understand you will award to the pa- 
per which possesses the most merits. I 
am a subscriber to the Farm Journal 
ever since I get news and have induced 
many other farmers to subscribe, and 
don’t expect to ever be without it. 
Hoping you may add these few words 
to the merits of the Farm Journal, with 
best wishes, I ues 


1902. 


HERSHEY. 


Marvsoro, Mass., Mar. 9, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Learning that you are to make an- 
other Sugar Bown award, I beg to say 
a few words in the interest of the Farm 
Journal. No agricultural paper pub- 
lished to-day is doing so much to edu- 
cate the farmer at home and abroad as 
the Farm Journal, and as a counsellor 
it is never found wanting. Take Prince 
Edward Island as an_example—pros- 
perity is manifest on all sides, and the 
most prosperous farmers take the Farm 
Journal and live up to the knowledge 
gleaned from the pages of this great 
paper. 

If you care to test the truth of my 
statement come to my island home this 
summer during your vacation days, and 
I will entertain you to your heart’s con- 
tent. You shall ride behind the fastest 
horse in three Provinces, eat the sweet- 
est strawberries, catch the biggest sea 
trout and visit many beautiful farms 
conducted on the Farm Journal plan. 

Sincerely yours, LEEcH, 

267 Lincoln street. 


Ausurn, N. H., Mar. 5, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Having my attention called to a prop- 
osition lately appearing in your jour- 
nal relating to your periodical dispen- 
sation of beneficence to the craft, in the 
shape of a Sugar Bowl, I ask permis- 
sion to say a pleasant little word in 
praise of the Farm Journal, a little, big 
agricultural paper which makes its stat- 
ed visit to our home, and with which 
presumably you are familiar. I do this 
with much pleasure, and without solici- 
tation. It is evident enough to us that 
the management of the Farm Journal 
has abundance of “sugar,” but whether 
they have a “bowl” in which to keep 
it'is not quite so evident. I shall be 
real glad to do what I may to secure 
for them a complete outfit, doubting not 
that if they are so fortunate as to be- 
come recipients of your generous fa- 
vor, they, too, will be ready to “assert 
the moral as well as direct business 
value that has accrued to them from 
these awards.” 

It was a fortunate’ circumstance 
which brought to our attention this ex- 
cellent paper. Though a preacher by 
occupation, I am intensely interested in 
agriculture, and find considerable leis- 
ure to devote to some of the many de- 
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tails of farm husbandry. I reside in a 
farm neighborhood, and have always 
found it convenient, as well as congen- 
ial, to share with my people the labor, 
rofit and delight: of tilling the soil. 
Besides, there is a certain flavor be- 
longing to the occupation, a sort of 
freedom, and a real good-fellowship not 
often found otherwise. The editor of 
a farm journal is apt to be a broad- 
minded man: a lover of the home, so- 
cial, versatile and good-natured. He is 
apt to be honest and industrious, pa- 
tient and obliging. These are virtues 
which may be said to be indigenous to 
the soil. He likes everybody and 
knows everybody. 

That the editor of the Farm Journal 
is this sort of man goes without the 
saying with éverybody familiar with 
the spirit and tone of that paper—with 
its budget of good and useful things 
which crowd its columns. It is amaz- 
ing to see how much pleasure and profit 
can be crowded into limited space by 
his system of packing. We read the 
paper from end to end, and often re- 
read it, and every item has for us a 
practical and pleasurable utility. Com- 
mon sense (often uncommon), spark- 
ling wit, valuable information, and emi- 
nently wise suggestion, and withal and 
running through all abundant good 
cheer, are notable characteristics of the 
Farm’ Journal. Having the enterprise 
and good fellowship of the Agricultur- 
ist, the social and home refinement of 
the Boston Cultivator, the versatility 
and rugged morality of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, it also teems with the 
proverbial philosophy and shrewd ob- 
servations and splendid common sense 
of Benjamin Franklin. It is easily the 
brightest, neatest, cutest, civilest, best- 
mannered, best-informed, most obliging 
visitor which ever comes to brighten our 
home. My wife savs “admirable,” the 
children say jolly,” our dog Dick wags 
it “welcome,” and pussy Dixie purrs 
with unwonted delight whenever the pa- 
er comes in. It puts all on our best 
ehavior the moment it crosses the 
threshold. Agreeable in variety of top- 
ics, it treats them all uniquely and fair- 
ly. It tells about the things we wish 
to know, tells them tersely and intelli- 
gibly. It is honest, homespun and mod- 
est all through. It invites our confi- 
dence by looking us squarely in the 
face, though it is never brazen or self- 
opinionated. It is tractable and willing 
to learn, and never makes faces or says 
unmanly things of its contemporaries. 
It is thoroughly up-to-date and progres- 
sive, good as the best. and good enough. 

AvsBert E. Hatt. 


Firston Farm. 

Glencoe, Baltimore Co., Maryland. 
City Office, 524 N. Caivert Street, 
Baltimore. 

Battimore, Md., Mar. 11, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will the Little Schoolmaster consider 
the claims of the Country Gentleman 
when awarding their seventh Sugar 
Bowl?, 

This agricultural paper is unique in 
many respects. Its dignity, breadth of 
mind an conciseness are not equalled 
in its class. 

Its scope of news, the character of its 
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teachings (for agriculture is still in its 
infancy in this country), give it a value 
to progressive agriculturists that ren- 
ders the paper indispensable. 

The class to which this paper appeals 
(and they are scattered in increasing 
numbers throughout this country), are 
the class that avail themselves of the 
opportunities afforded by advertising in 
the columns of this great paper, and 
from personal experience I am justified 
both as an advertiser and a reader to 
make these statements. 

A. B. GarpIner, Jr. 
a ae 


WHY YOU SHOULD 
READ PRINTERS’ INK 


AUBURN WaAGon ComPAny. 








MartinspurG, W. Va., 
February 28, 1902. 

I have been a constant reader of your 
little, but valuable journal, almost since 
its birth. 

Have watched its growth from infancy 
to childhood ; from childhood to manhood, 
until it has now reached the vigor of life. 

It has suggested many profitable ideas 
and opened up for me a wider range of 
homme. Ithas brought me in closer touch 
with the advertising world and its strenu- 
ous side, 

It has taught me to ‘‘ dabble ’’ in ‘‘ad” 
writing, upon an amateur scale, yet with 
splendid results. 

So wide is its range of educational 
facilities that I have been enabled to apply 
its methods and principles to other lines 
besides the wagon business, with the 
result that my colleagues on ‘the various 
committees and organizations which I 
serve always marvel at the resourceful 
ideas suggested, but I always reply that 
my instructor is PRInTERs’ INK. 

Toany young man starting in life, with 
a common school education, I would 
suggest Printers’ Ink for his standard 
literature. Truly yours, 

Max Rosinson, 
Treasurer and Manager. 


What the Little School- 
master has taught Mr. 
Robinson, he can teach 
every other young busi- 
ness man, who has his 
eyes open and is willing 
and determined to suc- 
ceed. PRINTERS’ INK 
costs five dollars a year 
—it’s the best invest- 
ment a young man can 
make, Do it now. 
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A ROLL OF HONOR 





Below is printed a Roll of Honor of publi- 


cations whose circulation records have been 


examined by the Association of American 


Advertisers. 


American, Baltimore, Md. 

News, Baltimore, Md. 

Herald, Baltimore, Md. ‘ 

Courier, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Enquirer, Buffalo, ms 

Evening News, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago. Il. 

The Advance, Chicago, I Ill. 

Journal American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Household Guest, Chicago, Ill. 

Abend-Post, Chicago, II 

Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago, Ill. 

American Swineherd, mate Ml. 

Daily News, Chicago, Ill. 

The New Voice, Chicago, Ill. 

The Alkaloidal Clinic, Chicago, Ill. 

The Epworth Herald, Chica o, Ill. 

N. W. Christian ‘Advocate, hicago, Tl. 

Farm, Field and Fireside, Chicago, Ill. 

The ~—, Union, Chicago, Ill. 

Junior Baptist Union, Chicago, Ill. 

Photo-Beacon Chicago, I " 

Inter-Ocean, Ch hicago, 

Press, Cleveland, oO. 

Plain Dealer, Cleveland, oO. 

Waechter Und Anzeiger, Cleveland, O. 

Capital, Des Moines, Ia. 

News, Des Moines, Ia. 

To-Day, Detroit, Mich. 

Journ ’ Detroit; Mich. 

Tribune, Detroit, Mich. 

News, Detroit, Mich. 

News "Tribune, Detroit, Mich. 

Michigan Christian Advocate, Detroit, Mich. 

Abena-Post, Detroit, Mich. 

Post, Hartford, Conn. 

News, Indianapolis, Ind. 

News, Joliet, Il. 

Times-Republican, Marshalltown, Ia. 

Northwestern Chronicle, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Catholic Citizen, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Free Press, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Herold, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Acker und Gartenbau Zeitung, Milwaukee, 

is. 

The Housekeeper, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Northw’n Agriculturist, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Journal, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Farmers’ Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Times, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Farm, Stock and Home, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Star, Muncie, Ind. 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, N. Y.. 
The Puritan, New York, N. Y. 
The Argosy, New York, N. Y. 
The Quaker, New York, ie ie 
The Delineator, New York, ms Te 
The Literary Digest, New York, is Ue 
Jewish Abend Post, New York, N.Y. 
Public Opinion, New York, N. Y. 
Success, New York, N. Y. 
Pearson’s Magazine, New York, N. Y. 
Collier’s Weekly, New York, N. Y. 
Evening Telegram, New York, N. Y. 
“The Independent, New York, N. Y. 
Jewish Evening News, New York, es 
American Agriculturist, New York, mT. 
The Intelligence, Oak Park, Ill 
The Week’s Current, Oak Park, Ill. 
Farm Journal, Philadel hia, Pa. 
Medical World, Philade {phia, Pa. 
Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Record, Philadelphia, ’Pa. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel “epg Pa. 
North American, Philadel ms 
Telegraph, Philadelphia, 
Saturday Evenin Post, ‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bulletin, Philade 7 Pa. 
Press, Pittsburg, 

tte, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Chronicle-Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Journal, Providence, R. I. 
Bulletin, Providence, R. I. 
Democrat and Chronicle, om N.Y. 
Post-Express, Rochester, > 
Republican, Springfield, Mass. 
News, Sprin eld. Mee. 
New Englan Homestead, Springfield, Mass. 
Good Housekeeping, Sprin » Mass. 
Farm and Home, Springfield, 
Republic, St. Louis, Mo. 
News, St. Paul, Minn. 
Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn. 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 
Post- Standard, Syracuse, ee 
Herald, Syracuse, N.Y. 
American Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N.Y. 
National Tribune, Washington, D. C 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Colored American, Washington, D. C. 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C. 
Postal Record, Washington, D. C. 
National Watchman, Washington, D. C. 
Home Magazine, Washin ton, D.C. 
Postmaster’s Advocate, ashington, a. 





The Association of American Advertisers earnestly recommends 
to members that a preference be shown to these publications. 
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== Additional == 
Special Editions » 


Printers Ink 


1. To Foreign Consuls and Legations 
PRESS-DAY, APRIL 2 


To Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations 


PRESS-DAY, APRIL 9 


To all Daily Newspapers in the 
United States and Canada 


PRESS-DAY, APRIL 23 


To all Newspapers printing 1,000 
Copies or more 


PRESS-DAY, APRIL 30 


To all Members of the Association 
of American Advertisers 


PRESS-DAY, MAY 7 


To all Members of American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association 


PRESS-DAY, MAY 14 


To all Members of the Proprietary 
Association of America 


PRESS-DAY, MAY 21 


scribers and additional advertising patronage for PRinTERs’ INK, the little 

Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertising. The special issues of PRINTERS’ 

Ink can be used by the high-grade and first-class advertising medium, for 
each issue reaches a desirable class of probable patrons. 

The latest day for each issue is as stated. Every attention will be given 
advertisements in the matter of typesetting. The advertiser who sends order and 
copy by return mail will be sure of attention. 

Five per cent discount for cash in full payment with order. 

The advertiser who must have a special position for his announcement is 
reminded that Printers’ INK isa small paper and special positions are scarce. 
Twenty-five per cent additional will be charged for special position if granted. 


Ts primary purpose of these Sample Copy Editions is to induce new sub- 








Address orders to 2 


RINTERS’ INA 


10 Spruce St., New York 
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No cures to report, no long record *. . 
of testing, nothing to give you confi- 


dence—but talk, all talk. That’s the 
¢ruth about nearly all cough medicines. 

But there’s a record of 60 years of cures 
back of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. And phy- 
sicians endorse it, prescribe it for colds, 
bronchitis, and coughs of all kinds. Prob- 4 
ably your own doctor does. Ask him. He | 





knows all about it— has the formula. 


“I know from personal experience ‘that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is the 
best medicine in the world for quickly breaking up a heavy cold that has 
settled on the lungs.”— D. C. SNEDEKER, Pine Hill, N. Y. 


‘25c., $0c., $1.00. 





J.C. AYER CO., Lowell, Mass. 


THE AYER ADS ARE ALWAYS GOOD, 








NO BARGAIN SALES. 

The following pithy points on adver- 
tising, culled from a recent article in 
a Baltimore paper, were given by W. 
A. Lewis, advertising manager for 11 
ears of the great Posner Brothers’ 

usiness, in Baltimore, Md., which re- 
cently passed into new hands. Mr. 
Lewis said that the firm spend from 
$30,000 to $40,000 a year on advertis- 
ing, almost exclusively in the newspa- 
pers. No schemes were used, not even 
street car cards. As Mr. Lewis in an- 
other part of his interview reveals the 
fact that the house spent not less than 
three per cent of its gross receipts in 
advertising, it will not need a mathe- 
matical expert to discover that his fig- 
ures would place the annual turnover 
for eleven years at from $1,000,000 to 
$1,350,000. Speaking of the firm’s idea 
of advertising Mr. Lewis said: 

“A total absence of exaggeration in 
advertising is necessary for the best re- 
sults.” 

As convincing proof that such a pol- 
icy begets a profitable confidence on the 
part of the public, he said that during 
a sale of several weeks $150,000 worth 


of goods were sold, without a price be- 
ing mentioned, simplv because the Bal- 
timore public knew that the firm’s ad- 
vertising was reliable. 

What Mr. Lewis says of bargain days 
and bargain fiends is interesting also. 
Has every city in the country a faith- 
ful band of “regulars” like Baltimore’s 
five hundred? 

“We never had a bargain day, as 
some of the stores had; we had more 
than one reason for that. In the frst 
place, there are 400 or 500 professional 
bargain hunters in the city, who always 
crowd in on such occasions. They buy 
little or nothing, but take up the space, 
and make regular customers feel that 
they are neglected.” 


WEEKLY newspapers in America in- 
creased in number from 3,912 in 1869 
to 7,590 in 1880; 12,603 in 1890 and to 
14,827 in 1901.—Charles N. Kent. 

oe 

THERE are some men who believe ad- 
vertising doesn’t pay, when in fact they 
have never really advertised—only 
bought space and filled it.—White’s 
Sayings. 
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ARRANGED BY STATES. 


ary ner ny 8 50 . line 
ime. By the year $26 a line. 'o displa 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one in advance. 
MAINE. 
Woe Rockland, Maine, the DAILY STAR. Only 


daily in Knox County. Lowest rates, quick- 
est results. The home people read the local daily. 


WISCONSIN. 


ODGE COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Stock raising and farming. Circ’n 1900, 1,416, 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’ Y, Montreal, 


CLASS PAPERS. 
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BRITISH ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS 


tustimates and every information suppueu 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 


THE MANILA FREEDOM 


LARGEST CIRCULATION 
BEST ADVERTISING IN 
THE ORIENT. . .. . 


MANILA, P. 




















Profitable Advertising 


is justly proud of the classes who use its 
1 and enthusiastically praise its aims 





ADVERTISING. 


RINTERS’ [NK is a magazine devoted to the 

eneral subject of advertising. Its standing 

and influence is nized throughout the en- 

tire country. [ts unsolicited judgment upon ad- 

vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver- 

tisers as being that of a recognized authority.— 
Chicago (Ill.) News. 

PRINTERS’ LNK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertising 
methods—how to prepare good copy and the 
value of different mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price $5 a 
year. Advertising rates. classified 25 cents aline 
each time, display 50 cents a line. 4-pag 


page on whole page $100 each time. “‘sddress 

NTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 
Displayed Advertisements. 

50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 


extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


q a journal for ad- 
vertisers. The repre- 
gtemnative paper c its 


class. Subscription 
10 SPRUCE St., NEW YORK. $5 a year in advance 

















and attainments. y— - se isa powerful 
spur and constant incitement to improve- 
ment in its every department. For $2.00 it 
will brighten your office for a year, and a 
single “ flash ” of that brightness will beam 
on ‘or five 2cent stamps. PROFIT. 


ABLE ADVERTISING, 140 Boylston 
St., Boston. 


EVERYONE WHO 
KNOWS ANYTHING 
ABOUT BUFFALO 
KNOWS THAT 
THE EXPRESS 
IS ITS 
LEADING PAPER 








LOCAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS 


can easily increase their advertising. Send for our free advertising plate 


proposition. P. O. 


Box 576, 


Meriden, Conn. 











la 
Ghe Suburban Pres 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 


MAKERS OF 


CATALOGUES, 
BOOKLETS, 
FOLDERS, 
CIRCULARS. 


Always equipped with the finest presses, the latest and most attractive type faces, 
borders and ornaments, the best workmen—the whole outfit which is indispensable to the 
production of the most striking effects in modern mercantile printing. 

charges prepaid to any part of the U. S. or Canada. Our prices will interest you. 


> 
Ss 


ransportation 


SA 
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To Avoid Losses in 
ier Accounts use the 

Hano Combination 

Invoice-Day Book, 


A Beotinsting Moatteté Bill Book 
with the bilis bound in the book, 
rinted, rnied and perfora ed. The 
ill is written in ink and is instanta- 
neously copied upon a journal rulea 
eheet utilized for bookkeeping pur- 


poses. 
The risk of bills being issued with- 
out having been entered and charged 
‘net the customer is avoided 
‘ustomers selsiom find it nec- 
essary to ask for duplicate 
D bills not entered on state- 
ments. 
Representative will call promptly. 


PHILIP HANO & CO., 
One & Three Union Square, New York. 

















REPANS 


A man noticed the small 
amount of food I was taking 
at breakfast and my evident 
dislike for eating. He said, 
‘*You need Ripans Tabules.” 
That proved the best prescrip- 
tion I ever received. I bought 
two five-cent packages, and 
they benefited me so much 
that I continued to take them. 
My dyspepsia has disappeared 
—and where before I could 
get only a few hours’ sleep in 
the warm weather, Ripans 
Tabules also make my sleep 
refreshing so that I feel like 
going to work after resting. 





At druggists. 
The Five-Cent packet is o—_ for an 
ordinary occasion. The family bottle, 
60 cents, contains a supply for a year. 








Che Evening 


Journal 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Truth wears best, and THE EVENING 
JOURNAL has always honestly stated 
the facts and finds that its course has 
commanded confidence and business. 





AVERAGE DAILY CIRCULATION: 
1897 1898 
14,743 14,890 
1899 1900 1901 
14,486 15,106 
Last 3 mos. 1901 

16,411 16,637 
LT LETT LIES 
A “HOME” AND NOT A 
“STREET” CIRCULATION, 











15,891 | | 
January, 1902 | | 





NOTHING 
LEFT-HANDED 





Right Ads 
Right Papers | 
_ Right Times 
Right Prices 


EFFECTIVE PUBLICITY 


Pettingill & Co. 


BOSTON : 
22 SCHOOL ST 











NEW YORK: 
120 BROADWAY 
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‘se Four @& A a 
Prominent A JOURNAL OF GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 
rd] wee 
Pittsburg Dailies 
recently combined aa purchased thei’ 1|The New Voice 
am offering it at unusually attractive 


prices. The pressroom and stereo- Reaches Over 
typing equipment quite complete and 


in good order. 
Scott press with Potter folder,prints, 
pastes and counts four or eight pages, * 


eight columns, 24 inches long, can be 

















shortened. Prints from roll 52 inches < ea: 
“—. speed up to 9,000 per hour. Thrifty Families 
tereotype furnace, mould, forms for ry Ww 

mould, steam table and press, stereo- Eve eck. 

Si a see s shaving It is a business-getter. It invites 
Two boilers, engine, small elevator, inspection of postoffice receipts. 

in fact, a complete plant. ; Its rate is less than 2-5 of acent 
Also a divers lot of composing a line per thousand of guaranteed 


room furniture. “ P - . 
circulation. Jf you are looking for 


Carlin Machinery and results, ask your agency about 
Supply Company THE NEW VOICE 

Gyr Lacock and Sandusky Sts. Gr thi reed 

.* ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. a“ 


W. F. MULVIHILL, Mgr, 




















A well-written, neatly displayed 
advertisement or booklet is a 
finger-post on the thoroughfare 
of business, ever pointing the way- 
farer to your place of business. 





We will write your advertisement, booklet or 
circular, will have it illustrated if necessary, will 
set the type and print it. Some of the best ad- 
vertisers in the land leave such matters entirely 
tous. Or we will do any part of the work here 
mentioned. Write and tell us about what you 
have in mind. Address 
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Send for a sample PRINTERS’ INK 


of our Large 
Postal Card for PRESS 10 Spruce St. 


advertising purposes NEW YORK 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS, | 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 





The average poultry advertiser 
is doing all he can to prevent his 
advertising from returning a 
profit. Of course, he doesn’t think 
so, but he is. He doesn’t take 
enough care in its preparation, he 
scatters too much in placing it and 
he fails to properly follow up in- 
quiries. 

Instead of using good spaces in 
the two or three acknowledged 
best mediums—papers of large cir- 
culation and wide influence—he 
cuts down his expenditure in these 
in order to take space in a lot of 
insignificant sheets which have 
nothing to recommend them but a 
seemingly low, really high, price, 
and an astonishing willingness to 
print as news any sort of puffery 
which the advertiser choses to 
write about himself or his busi- 
ness. 

Advertising in such mediums 
costs less per line because it is 
worth less. But, as a rule, it costs 
a great deal more per line for each 


tnat’s the real point—how much 
for how many. 

In the poultry press it is possible 
to get both quality and quantity of 
circulation at a price which will 
return a good profit if good copy 
is used, with “a proper” system 
for following up the inquiries it 
brings. 

First of all, in your follow-up 
system, should be a booklet or cir- 
cular that you need not be 
ashamed to send to anybody. Don’t 
think, if you happen to be on the 
Utility side of the fence, that 
“anything will do.” It won't. 

Write that booklet just as you 
would talk to a possible customer 
of average intelligence, and make 
it cover your entire business, go- 
ing into such details as can be 
treated in print, in order to save 
time in your letter-writing. Make 
it of a size to go into your regular 
envelope, and inclose a copy with 
a brief personal letter to each new 
inquirer. Then fill in a card ruled 
and printed something like this, 





thousand readers reached, and and wait a little: 
MP vevcccccccccccccccccccsccccscvccsccocs Of vaccccccccccccccccccccccvessvcseseeece 
Tnquives about ..rsceccccscccceccccccccvccccsccesecscesesssssssseseesseesesseseseess 
Veeder Fabe SFicvevccsscccccccesevcsess os A newer ed...ccrcccccccccccccccscccseces 
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Such-cards can be printed at 
small cost, and any further memo- 
randa may be written on the backs, 
thus giving a complete history of 
each inquiry and its “follow up” 
in a most compact and convenient 
form. When:the inquiry develops 
into an order, the card should be 
transferred to the order file, 


which, in time, will form a valu- 
able mailing list. 

If your first letter and booklet 
fail to bring a satisfactory re- 
sponse, send, within a week or 
two, another brief, courteous let- 
ter (inquiring whether some fur- 
ther information is wanted), an 
attractive mailing card, or some 
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other agreeable reminder that you| - 


have not forgotten the inquiry and 
want the order. 

Don’t stop following up until 
you get an order or feel sure you 
never will. Even then don’t de- 
stroy the card; it’s worth trying at 
long intervals after that. 

While the ads reproduced below 
may not touch upon the particular 
breed of poultry you are interested 
in, they are, without exception, 
ads which to my certain knowl- 
edge have brought profitable re- 
sults, and if you cannot adapt 
them to your needs, you can prob- 
ably find in them some suggestions 
that you can use to advantage. 

In a future issue I shall have 
something further to say about 
booklets for poultrymen. 


And this Mailing Card was well Cal- 
culated to Inspire Confidence and 
Hurry Along Deferred Orders. 





Dear Sir: 
Some time ago, at your re- 


quest, I mailed you a copy 
of my booklet, “‘About My 
White Leghorns,” but have 


not yet received an order 
from you in response to the 
special $2 offer that booklet 
contains. 

If you have doubts as to 
the quality of the stock I 
send out under this special 
offer, I would like to have 
you read this letter of Mr. 
» written without solici- 
tation: 


‘a i 

Dear Sir—The birds ar- 
rived in first class condition, 
and I am perfectly satisfied 
with them. They are beau- 
ties. They are better than I 
thought they would be. In 
a word, never have seen 
better ones, and I have seen 
a good many. Please accept 
thanks from Yours truly, 

Mr. is a stranger to 
me—lI never even heard of 
him until I received his re- 
quest for my booklet—but I 
would be glad to have you 
write to him, asking about 
the stock I sent him, which 
is no better than I fill all $2 
orders with. 

If after reading his letter 
(the one printed above or 
the one you get from him in 
response to your inquiry) 
you still have doubts, my of- 











fer of “Your money back i 
you want it,” ought to dispel 
them. 


Not. more than five birds 
to a customer at the special 
$2 price; preferably one, 
two or three. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


These Two Ads, One Insertion Each, 
old Forty Pullets During the Month 
in which they Appeared, after which no 
Record was Kept. Cost, $8.40. 





Early Laying 
Pullets at $1 Each 


I have s50 big, healthy 
Golden Wyandotte pullets, 
most of which will begin to 
lay in November. They’re 
not worth a dollar a dozen 
for anything but eggs and 
meat, because they don’t 
come up to the standard, but 
they are worth $2 each for 
eggs alone. am going to 
sell them at $1 each, in lots 
of five or more, with the dis- 
tinct understanding that they 
are sold as layers only, and 





under no _ circumstances as 
breeders. ‘‘Money back if 
you want it,”’ of course. 








$5 Will Buy: Five 
Early Laying 
Pullets 


From my famous “Beauty 
Strain” of Golden Wyan- 
dottes, simply because they 


do not come up to the stand- 
ard, are worthless as show 
birds, and are not such birds 
as I am willing to sell as 
breeders. They are worth $2 
each, if they’re worth a cent, 


for eggs alone. Most of 
them will begin laying in 
November. I will sell so of 
them, in lots of 5 or more, 


at $1 each, and give you the 
same old “money back” 
string to your money, that 
you always have when you 
buy of ——. 











Borman’s 
Booklet 


for “Profit and Pleas- 
ure,” is ready. It tells about 
Golden Wyandottes in gen- 
eral and about Borman’s 
Beauty Strain. of Winning 
Golden Wyandottes in par- 
ticular. It tells where and 
how get the winning 
kind, really reasonable 
prices. It’s the most novel 
booklet ever issued by an 
poultryman, and is “‘busi- 
ness” from cover to cover. 
It’s free to interested per- 
sons. You’d better write for 
your copy right now. 


to 
at 


























PRINTED ON THE FARM 






PRINTERS’ INK. 


NITED ON THE FARM 


If it is your desire to reach the farmer you must advertise in 
a paper that is read by the farmer, and one that enjoys his 
confidence. No one will question the relations which must 
exist between the subscriber and a paper that is edited 
printed on the farm as is the 


AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST 


“THE ONLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER 
EDITED AND PRINTED ON THE FARM" 


The EPITOMIST not only gives the results of experiments made under 
natural conditions of cultivation and fertilization, but it also tells how 
work is conducted for actual profit in the various departments of its 

m known as the 


i 


ye “N 


= 


Experiments at this Station are now and will continue to be made under 
the direction of experts, constituting an able corps of practical and scientific 
farmers of unquestionable reputation, whose efforts in the past have resulted in 
BETTER FARMING, BREEDING AND FEEDING 


H wishing to reach the prosperous, progressive, up-to-date 
Advertisers and paviee class aps ey can do so through the 
columns of the AGRICULTURAL EPITOMIST. A contract will be 
accepted for the term of one year at our present rate of $1.00 per agate line 
per insertion, with the privilege of discontinuing at any time without extra 
charge. Circulation guaranteed to exceed 200,000 copies each issue. 


E. CHUBB FULLER 


President and General Manager 


EPITOMIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Epitomist Experiment Station, SPENCER, IND. 


PRINTED ON THE FARM 
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ie iat 7 


For A WEAK, debilitated, run-down 





business use the advertising columns 


OF 


Ghe Cincinnati] , 





Daily Times-<Star 





Restores lost vitality. 
The best business tonic. 


A trial convinces, 


Ie 


Average Daily Circulation 


146,000 


The leading Doctors of Advertising 


prescribe it, 





For particulars, estimates, etc., address 


E. A. BERDAN, 


Direct Representative, 





86 Potter Building, 
®2NEW YORK o 


_ y 























PRINTERS’ INK. 


NO PAPER IS CAUSING MORE FAVORABLE 
COMMENT AT THE PRESENT TIME THAN 


aaa See BSE Oe WOR iio 


MAGAZINE OF 
MYSTERIES. 


T IS A BRIGHT, UP-TO-DATE PUBLICATION DE- 

I VOTED TO THE NEW THOUGHT IN THE MENTAL 

AND SPIRITUAL, COVERING A FIELD NOT 
TOUCHED BY ANY OTHER PAPER. 


It is full of clean, bright and helpful reading matter. Its 


Phenomenal Success 


is due to the fact that the people of this age are seckers after truth. 





They buy THE MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES because they are 
interested in its reading matter. It is to them help, guidance and 
comfort, mentally and spiritually. 
It is optimistic and sees the good in the world rather than the bad. 
It appeals to the highest in man. 
The new thought, in all its different phases, is covered in its columns. 


It is a good field for advertisers, as its readers are susceptible to 
new ideas. We know they answer ads—they answered ours. 

It is in its twelfth month and March was the first issue for which 
advertising was accepted. 

Nothing but the cleanest and highest class of advertising solicited. 
No medical, tobacco or liquor advertisements accepted. 


NO ISSUE WILL BE LESS THAN FIFTY THOUSAND. 
IT IS NOT A SAMPLE COPY PAPER. 


ADDRESS FOR RATES AND INFORMATION 


The Magazine of. Mysteries, 


22 North William St. NEW YORK CITY. 
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ALL 


advertisers who desire to 
cover the Chicago field 


USE 


the paper that is read in the 
homes of the people, 


The 
Chronicle 


It covers Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, lowa, Northern Indiana 
and Southern Michigan. 
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Tue MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 











Tue Sunpay SENTINEL 





Tue Farmers’ SENTINEL 


75c. a Year EVERY THURSDAY. 12 Pages 





--- FOR THE.. 


Farm and Home 


1 Pages AGRICULTURAL 


Information. 
‘s Better Than the Best.”’ 


Pages devoted to HOME 
and FAMILY. 


‘* Bigger Than the Biggest.” 





and EDITORIAL. 


1 Pages GENERAL NEWS 
** Later Than the Latest.”’ 
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SOME OF ITS CONTENTS. 


Around the Farm, Orchard and Garden. Farm Dairy. 
Farm Poultry. Bees and Honey. Live Stock. 


Page of Special Market Reports. 
Farm Experiment Station Reports. 
Wisconsin Farmers’ Institute Reports. 


Veterinary Advice, W. E. A. Wyman. 


Boys and Girls. Women on the Farm. 


Serialand Short Stories. Special Articles and Illustrations. 


FOR RATES APPLY TO 
SENTINEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. Tribune Building, New York. 


WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, { U. S. Express Bldg., Chicago. 
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THE JEWISH 
MORNING 
JOURNAL 


The Only Jewish Morning Paper 


Office, 228 Madison St., NewYork 


Telephone, 698 FRANKLIN, 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
ives all the news of the day and special 
feature of great interest to the Jewish 
people. 

THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL 
is the only Jewish paper distributed by 
regular news companies in all parts of 
Greater New York and vicinity. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL, 
owing to its wide circulation, is the best 
medium for ne the great masses of 
the Jewish peo An advertisement in 
The Jewish the Journal gives the 
surest and quickest results. 


THE JEWISH MORNING JOURNAL is 
the only Jewish paper through which 
“Help” can be secured immediately. It 
is the only Yiddish paper which serves its 

readers as an employment bureau. 
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“Offended Dignity.” 


OFFICE OF 


THE MORNING SENTINEL. 





AmsTErRpDAM, N. Y., March 6, 1902, 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Send by freight a 200-pound package of your 4c. news ink that we 
may see what can be done with it. G. H. Loapwick. 


New York, March 7, 1go2. 
PUBS. MORNING SENTINEL, Amsterpam, N. Y. 

Dgar Sirs: Yours of the 6th containing order is at hand, but you failed to 
inclose your check. I charge five cents a pound for news ink in two hundred pound 
kegs, four and one-half cents a pound in two hundred and fifty pound kegs, and four 
cents a pound in five hundred pound barrels. My terms are strictly cash with the 
order and as it is not a question of credit or rating with me, I make no exceptions to 
the rule. I have no printed specimens of my inks, as I agree to match every shade 
and grade of ink manufactured. When my goods are not found as represented I 
cheerfully refund the money and pay all transportation charges. 

Have sent you a copy of my price list by this mail. 

Thanking you and awaiting yours, I am, 

Respectfully, 
Printers Ink Jonson, 








» 


OFFICE OF 


THE MORNING SENTINEL, 


AmsTERDAM, N., Y., March 8, 1902. 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, New York, N. Y. 

Str: Note what you say in yours of 7th. I withdraw my order and will continue 
with my old friends, Wade & Co. 

When I reach that point in the conduct of my business that it becomes absolutely 
necessary to pay for a thing before I get it I will put up the shutters andstop. This 
is not likely, however, to occur very soon. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. H. Loapwick. 


New York, March 10, 1902, 
PUBS. MORNING SENTINEL, AmsterpaM, N. Y. 

Dgar Sirs . Yours of the 8th is at hand and contents noted. 

I am very sorry that my method of doing business does not please you, but my 
record of having received over eighty thousand orders, each accompanied by the cash, 
from eight thousand different concerns, located in all parts of the world, is sufficient 
guarantee that I am responsible and my goods are all I claim. 

Thanking you and hoping to be favored at some future date, I am, 

Respectfully, 
Printers Ink Jonson. 





It is dollars to doughnuts that Mr. Loadwick pays 
double my prices, but of course his dignity is not 
offended by his old friends Wade & Co. asking him for 
the money in less than four or six months’ time. 





SEND FOR MY PRICE LIST OF JOB INKS, 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


ADDRESS 









PRINTERS’ INK. 
Drawing attention to 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


INQUIRERS 


February Business 


The month of February was a short one, but 
The Inquirer nevertheless kept up its marvelous 
growth in advertising patronage with 


A Gain of 334 Columns Over the Corre- 
sponding Month Last Year. 


Following is a statement showing the total 
number of columns of advertising in each of the 
Philadelphia morning newspapers during the month 
with the corresponding figures for last year. These 
are all computed at the uniform measure of four- 
teen lines to the inch and three hundred lines to 
the column. 



















1902 1901 
INQUIRER 1919 Cols. 1585 Cols. 
Record ... 1534 Cols. 1345 Cols. 
Press ....1115 Cols. 1179 Cols. 
North American 1172 Cols. 864 Cols. 
Ledger ,.. 897 Cols. 986 Cols. 
Times 698 Cols. 766 Cols. 

















In like manner the circulation has increased, 
the total sales for the month being 4,812,969 
copies, while during the month of February last 
year they were 4,718,582 copies—a gain of nearly 
one hundred thousand. 

The average number of papers sold daily dur- 
ing February, 1902, was 174,182. 

The average number of papers sold Sunday 
during February, 1902, was 158,146. 

Advertisements in The Inquirer are read by 
the people. 

Its steady growth in both circulation and ad- 
vertising proves this. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1109 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


NEW YORK OFPICE CHICAGO OFFICB 
Tribune Building Stock Exchange Building 



































